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smelting furnace, which is a simple structure near at 
hand, where it is washed from dirt, then smelted in a 
furnace of charcoal, and as the ore melts, the sulphur 
which it contains is driven off, and the pure lead is 
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LETTERS FROM MR. BATEHAM. 


GALENA LEAD MINES—SINGULAR PLANT—PRAIRIE FLOW- 
ERS AND PRAIRIE GRASSES—RAILROADS IN ILLINOIS— 
CHICAGO. 


run into moulds, forming pigs or bars of about 70 tbs. 
weight each. 

A singular plant is found growing upon the hills 
among the lead mines, (and upon most of the dry prai- 
ries of Illinois,) called by the miners lead weed, and 
by the farmers shoe string; the former because its pre- 
valence on a lead hill, is supposed to indicate the po- 
sition of a crevice in the rock beneath, and the latter 


because its roots resemble shoe strings, and are ex- 
The city of Gaxena is situated among the hills and | tremely long and tough. It is the Amorpha canescens 
lead mines, in the north-west corner of Illinois. It|0f botanists; it grows about a foot high, with pinnati- 
derives its name as well as its commercial importance | fid leaves, und a handsome purple flower, of the natu- 
from the rich mines of lead ore (galena or sulphuret of |tal order papilionacea. The depth to which the roots 
lead,) found in its vicinity, and which annually yield | of this little plant penetrate is most remarkable. An 
from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 tbs. of lead, although | intelligent miner asserted positively that the roots 
comparatively but little capital or skill has as yet been | never stopped till they struck the solid rock, and that 
devoted to the business of mining. The surrounding | he had found them in fissures among the lead ore more 
region of country is highly fertile, and is rapidly filling | than one hundred feet beneath the surface. We should 
up with settlers, so that Galena is fast growing in| not have credited this statement if we had not seen 
business and population, other than that connected | Prof. Pinkney, of Mt. Morris, Iil., bring up speci- 
with the lead trade. The lead business has been di-|mens of the root from the bottom of a mine seventy 
minishing for several years past, owing to the number feet in depth, and he assured us they were so plenty 
of miners that have gone to California, and the gen-|and strong at that depth that he had no doubt they 
eral high price of Jabor. This has caused an advance | might extend at least fifty feet deeper. Where this 
in the price of lead, which is now turning the atten-| plant abounds on the prairies the toughness of its 
tion of capitalists to the business of mining, so that |roots add much to the difficulty of breaking up the 
there is likely to be a more systematic prosecution of | 80d. , : 
the business than heretofore. We saw a number of good farms, in a drive of 6 or 
The lead ore is found in avery pure state, imbedded |8 miles around Galena, but much of the land is too 
in yellowish loam, in large crevices or fissures in the | hilly for cultivation. There is also a sad lack of hor- 
magnesian lime rock which underlies all this region |ticultural embellishment around the dwellings of the 
of country. This rock is usually covered with earth | city, which is no doubt partly owing to the unfavora- 
from 10 to 30 feet in depth, and as the lead-bearing | bleness of the hilly soil on which the town is located. 
veins are not commonly extensive, and cannot often |We found one garden, however, which afforded us 
be discovered by any marks on the surface, much la- | quite a pleasant surprise, and led us at once to seek 
bor is wasted in “ prospecting” or digging holes (like |the acquaintance of the proprietor, Dr. Krrroe, a phy- 
wells) down to the rock, where no ore is found. Ma- |sician and amateur florist, who brought with him from 
ny of the hills and slopes present a very singular ap- |“ merrie England” a very choice collection of flowers, 
pearance, and are highly dangerous to persons or including the finest assortment of Fuschias (about 30 
animals passing over them, from the number of these | varieties ) that we have ever seen in this country. His 
“prospect holes.” We were told that not unfrequently | skill and success in floriculture evince good judgment 
miners had been at work prospecting for months, or as well as fondness for this pursuit. He has thought 
even years, without finding ore enough to pay fur their |of converting his garden into a nursery, so as to sup- 
tools and clothing; and that the average earnings of ply such of his neighbors as desire to share with him 
the miners was not as great as of persons in most |theee sources of pleasure. . 
other pursuits. The richest vein of ore that was be-| From Galena we took stage for Dixon, Peru and 
ing worked, when we were there, was discovered by a Lasalle, a distance of about 125 miles over some of 
poor miner who had been prospecting without success | the best prairie districts in Illinois, stopping one day 
for about four years. He had sold a half interest in| at Dixon on our route. The first 10 or 15 miles of 
his vein for $4,000, and was then working it with |our journey was hilly and comparatively poor land; 
great profit, so that he is likely to realize a small for- |then we began to find more extensive prairies, and 
tune. The ore, or mineral, as it is called, is dug with |oceasional tracts of great fertility and beauty, still 
a pick and shovel, and elevated with-a rope and wind- | much of the way was over thin sandy prairies, or dry 
lass, as in well-digging. It is then hauled to the'oak barrens, with but few settlers, until we came near 
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Mt. Carroll, which is a pleasant little village, with | 
good water power and several mills. A railroad is in | 
progress of construction through this place connecting | 
it with Galena, Dixon and Peru. 

From Mt. Carroll onward towards Dixon most of 
our way was over beautiful rolling prairies, sometimes 
spreading as far as eye could reach, but oftener inter- 
spersed with groves or belts of elms and maples, near 
which would stand the snug farm house, looking in 
the distance no larger than a bird cage, and the or- 
chard and cornfield. Then again as we ascend from 
the valley, onward for 8 or 10 miles, the prairies be- 
come more sandy and less fertile, but are if possible 
more beautiful, as they produce less grass, but a great- 
er profusion of gay flowers. 

Tre Prarrre Frowers! How vain is the attempt 
to convey in words an idea of the profusion, variety | 
and beauty of, the Prairie Flowers, as seen in these 
vast parterresin Gon’s own flower garden! How utterly 
insignificant and peurile in comparison are all the re- 
sults of human skill in floriculture! We had read 
many descriptions of western praiies and prairie 
flowers, but the reality far exceeded in grandeur and 
beauty all our conceptions. Our first and greatest 
mistake was in supposing that most of the prairies 
were level plains, without enough variety of surface 
to prevent monotony, whereas we found them almost 
always undulating, with slopes and valleys of various 
width, and not unfrequently almost hilly. Next we 
had supposed that in summer the prairies were cover- 
ed with tall grass, so that if flowers were seen at all 
they must be sought for beneath the grass; but we 
were surprised to find that excepting in the wet prai- 
ries or the sloughs (called “ sloos,”) the grass is quite 
light, while flowering plants of diverse kinds tower 
far above the grass, some varieties even to 6 or 9 feet 
in height. 

Of the flowers which we found in bloom on the 
prairies, some were entirely new to us, and some we 
had only seen cultivated in gardens, but the majority 
we had before seen growing wild in Ohio or Western 
New York. We will name a few of the more beau- 
tiful or conspicuous species as seen in midsummer, 
(the spring flowers being gone,) mostly upon the dry 
sandy prairies of Illinois and Iowa. We give the 
common name when known to us. 

Lilium, lily—2 or 3 species. Rosa lucida, wild rose. 
(©nothera, tree primrose—several species. Batschia 
Gmelina and canescens, puccoon root. Asclepias tuber- 
osus and others. Coreopsis—3 or 4 species. Rud- 
beckia, many species, very showy. Monarda, wild ber- 
gamotte. Apocynum, fly-trap. Campanula, belifiow- 
er—2 or 3 species. Castilleja coccinea, painted cup. 
Ceanothus Americanus, Jersey tea, or red root. La- 
thyrus and Phaseolus, wild peas and beans. Baptisia, 
indigo plant. Amorpha canescens, lead plant. Gerar- 
dia—several species. Polygala senega, snake root. 
Helianthus, wild sunflower. Euphorhia corollata. 
Gaura biennis. Penstemon—several species. Vero- 
nica—do. Petalostemum; this is a very beautiful flow- 
er, which we had never before seen, and is richly de- 
serving garden culture. There are two species or va- 
rieties—violet and white. It is quite abundant in II- 
linois. Malva violacea; this is very beautiful and rare; 
we only saw it in one locality, on a dry prairie knoll, 
afew miles east of Morris, Ll. Lvatris, or prai- 
rie feather—2 or 3 species, very showy and abundant. 
This and several species of Aster and Solidago were 
just approaching to maturity at this time, (July 15th 
to 20th,) and from their profusion must produce a bril- 
liant display.on prairies in August and September. 
In addition to some of the foregoing which abound on 
the poorer and dry prairies, there are several very con- 














spicuous flowers which belong more especially to the 
, rich or moist prairies, and may often be seen in beds 
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of several thousand acres, mostly of one kind, as the 
Silphium laciniatum or rosin weed, growing 6 to 8 ft. 
high, with a blossom like the sunflower; and in moist 


|rich places, several beautiful species of Phlox, Penste- 


mon, Gentian, and Spirea. 

Of the true Grasses, we observed but very few spe- 
cies on the prairies, excepting near to settlements, 
and probably introduced. The annual burning of the 
surface is no doubt unfavorable to their growth. All 
the prairie grasses, so called, are species of Caxex, 
most of which form dense masses or clumps of roots, 
and are little injured by fire. They produce very lit- 
tle if any stalk or seed, and not a heavy crop of leaves 
except in “sloos” or moist places where few other 
plants are to be found. Cattle thrive well on the 
prairies until about August, when the forage becomes 
ripe and innutritious. The hay made from prairie 
grass is better than we should have expected, though 
not equal to that from cultivated grass. Some farmers 
assured us they found it very near as good for most 
kinds of stock. 

Dixon is beautifully situated on Rock river, about 
75 miles from Galena, and 45 from Lasalle. It has 
very fine water power, not half used at present, and 
when the railroad is completed, must attract the atten- 
tion of business men and capitalists. It is surrounded 
by a fertile and growing country, and is one of the 
most inviting places we have met with in the west. 
We would, however, warn our readers not to go there 
until the railroad is completed, and the new hotel 
opened, for Finx’s line of stages on this route is an 
imposition on travelers, and the “ Dixon House” is 
the dirtiest and worst managed hotel we found in our 
western tour of 3,000 miles. Hzd it not been for the 
politeness and hospitality of Mr. Eustace, the gentle- 
manly editor of the Télegraph, our impressions of 
Dixon would have been much less favorable. 

Perv and Lasatie are so near to each other that 
they might as well unite their names and destinies as 
one city. They are situated at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Illinois river, and a line of handsome 
steamboats run from here to St. Louis, on the Missis- 
sippi. The canal from Chicago also terminates here, 
and the Chicago and Rock Island railroad is running 
to this place. Several other railroads are in progress 
to intersect at this point; being withal surrounded by 
a most beautiful and productive region of country, it 
is of course destined to be a place of much impor- 
tance. The railroad from this place to Chicago, 100 
miles, is mostly along the line of the canal and IIli- 
nois river, and runs through a well settled and very 
fertile district, with several flourishing towns, as Ot- 
towa, Morris and Joliet. Indian corn is the staple 
product of this region—indeed of the whole State, 
and we saw numerous large cribs and storehouses fill- 
ed with this grain, along the canal, waiting for ship- | 
ment. The scenery along the valley of the river is | 
diversified and beautiful, and a few miles distant on 
either side are vast prairies. 

At Morris we left the cars and took a drive about 18 
miles eastward, to visit our friends, the CuTLERs— 
Aunt Patience and her household—at their prairie 
home. Mr. C. has chosen his location near the line 
of a new railroad, which is nearly completed from 
Chicago, and is designed to connect that city with St. 
Louis, by a more direct route than via Lasalle. The 
lands in his vicinity are rich prairie, less undulating 
than most that we have seen, but sufficiently so for 
drainage. The location of the railroad, and a depot 
close at hand, is causing quite a rapid settlement of 
the neighborhood, and but for the scarcity of timber 
it would be a most desirable place for farming. This 
lack, we presume, will in a few years be measurably 
supplied by raising groves of locust and other trees. 
We understand that our neighbor, M. L. Sutiivanrt, 
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Esq., has recently purchased 5,000 acres in that vicin- | formidable enemies to corn in southern latitudes, the ( 
ity for a pasture lot. It will no doubt prove a good! corn weevil and the myriads of black birds that infest 

b speculation, as the construction of railroads is rapidly | the corn fields in the fall. 

increasing the value of lands in their vicinity. We! White corn may be changed to red, blue or varie- 
found our CuTter friends all in fine health and spirits,| gated, and red, blue, yellow or striped may be turned 
and although we learn they have had some sickness to white. Ordinary small sorts may be increased in 
since our visit, we trust they will be prospered in their | size until the ear will weigh over two pounds. The 
new hume. (See further remarks in our Ladies’ De-| number of rows may be increased from 10 to 40; 
partment). | length of ear to 17 or more inches. The cob may be 

Cuicaco is a wonderfully busy and thriving city.| produced as flat as your hand, and as wide, or round 
The large number of railroads now centering there,| and as hollow as a gourd, with sufficient calibre to 
have given an impetus to building and to speculation | contain a mouse nest with a family of young ones; 
in city lots which exceeds all precedent, and to a| grains as broad as your thumb nail, or grains an inch 
stranger looking at the low and uninviting situation long; husks very thin and almost as soft as silk, quite 
of the place, seems like insanity; and yet Chicago| open when ripe; and the stem so small and soft that 
must inevitably be a large city, and we sha!] not attempt the ear will frequently break off and fall on opening 
to fix any bounds to its growth or prosperity. the husk. 

After reaching our hotel and providing forthe wants) The American Indians possess a knowledge of corn 
of the inner man, we started for the office of the culture not generally uaderstood by the whites. On 
Prairie Farmer, but unfortunately for us, Bro. Wicut,| the Arkansas river they cultivated a variety almost as 
like ourself, was off rusticating; then we crossed the| white as snow, and nearly as soft as a boiled pea. 
river to the shop of friend Wricut, but he too was| This is very easily pounded in hominy blocks, and 
away, exhibiting his reaping machines, (ATxrns’ Au-| makes superior bread. They have adapted it to their 
tomaton,) of which he has made and sold about sixty | wants by skillful selection of seed and cultivation. 
the present season, and is prepared to build many, A tribe of Iudians that once lived on the Ohio river 
more the coming year. Our next visit was to the and moved from thence to the vicinity of St. Louis, 
extensive Machine shop of the Messrs. McCormick, | subsequently higher and higher up the Mississippi, and 
who have made and sold 1,000 or more reaping ma-| finally located in Minnesota so far north that hot sum- 
chines @ year, for several years past, and employ mer weather lasts but five weeks, where our smallest 
from 80 to 100 hands at the business. These propri-| rare-ripe varieties will not mature. They have train- 
etors were also absent, (one of them in England,) but) ed their corn, however as they gradually advanced 
the foreman very politely escorted us through the) north to adapt itself to whatever climate it might have 
shops and answered all inquiries. We then made our) to contend with. They now cultivate corn that re- 
arrangements for a drive of 15 or 20 miles across the quires but six weeks of warm weather, the ears of 
prairie to “ The Grove” of that enthusiastic and) which are no larger than a man’s thumb. 
whole souled horticulturist, Dr. Kenntcort; but, alas!| It is a singular fact that the bottom lands upon the 
on inquiring the direction, we were told that he, too,| rivers emptying into the Ohio on the south side pro- 
had gone off; so as nobody seemed to be at home in| duce much larger corn than upon those entering on 
these parts, we concluded after a drive around town, the north. The corn grows much larger on Big Ka- 
that we, tuo, would be off—for Milwaukie. nawha and Big Sandy than it does on the Scioto or 
M. B. B. | Miami. On the latter rivers the corn grows small, 

| but bears remarkably well to the size of the stalk. 
VARIETIES AND IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN CORN. be is owing no doubt to the fact that the soil is 


: strongly impregnated with lime. 

In a late No. of the Ironton Register, we find an| Our freestone lands produce a greater growth, but 
essay on Indian Corn, from our friend H. N. GitreTT,| wij) not bear planting so close as the Scioto bottoms. 
of Quaker Bottom. Mr. G. is acareful experimenter,! ‘The climate of southern Ohio and Kentucky is bet- 
as well as close observer of natural phenomena, which | toy adapted to the production of corn than a more 
gives especial value to his remarks. We extract| southern, or a more northern one. Notwithstanding 
from the essay: | the climate of Oregon is exceedingly mild, her win- 

“ Some of the knowing ones claim that there are| ters nearly like perpetual spring, and her soil of the 
but three varieties of corn. My experience goes far very best quality, producing enormous crops of every 
to show that there was originally but one, and that | description of small grain, grasses, roots, &c., yet her 
the innumerable sorts that now exist, owe their origin summers are too cool for the preduction of Indian 
to Culture, Climate, Soil, &c. Twenty years is am-| corn. : 
ply sufficient to change any sort to an extent that it; The natural and best soil for corn is an alluvion or 
will be as dissimilar as any two sorts; and, that too,| sedimentary deposit; the overflown lands of our west- 
on the very same land that the original variety had| ern rivers are equal to any inthe world. The greater 
been produced for many years without any disposition | the depth of soil the better. The freedom from ex- 
to change in any respect. This can be effected with-| cess of water renders those descriptions of soils ge- 
out resort to hybridizing. | nial to the plant, as the roots of corn descend to a 

A change in the character, color, size or time of| great depth. * SAUE Sor Sian Ts 
maturity can be more easily produced by a change of| In order to improve a variety of corn it is necessary 
climate and soil. For instance, take our large gourd | to attend strictly to three things: Ist, give it rich soil 
seed corn from some of our best corn lands in South-| and high cultivation; 2d, select the very best ear out 
ern Obio or Kentucky, (which, with our climate is| of your whole crop or such one as most nearly ap- 
better adapted to the successful production of large | proaches in size, color and form, the thing you desire; 
corn than any other portion of the globe,) and plant| 3d, take care to avoid hybridization. _ This is a diffi- 
it for a succession of years on thin ypland in a more | cult matter as the pollen is so easily disseminated by 

I 
































p northern latitude, and the yariety will diminish in size, | winds and insects that unless you plant very — { 
=) p the grains become short and flinty, and mature much | from any other corn it will become fructified by be er 
, Ke earlier. Whew our gourd seed is taken south it ma-| sorts which will retard your progress. tg — 
0 tures later, the grains became very short, hard, and | plan is to plant your entire crop from the p uct o 
me Ay flinty with a hu:k thick, hard, and almost impenetra-| your selected ear, taking care, however, to select one 
Dy ble. ‘his is a shield or protection against two very ' or two of the very best ears every year and plant as 
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remote as possible from any other corn. Be sure every | of the extent and kind of preparations necessary for 
year to give it rich soil and good culture. Every silk | their accommodation. 
on an ear that first comes in contact with the dust) Prices or Apmission.—Badges will be furnished to 
(pollen) from the tassel of another stalk or sort will Exhibitors, entitling themselves and their families to 
impregnate the grain to which it is attached with the admission during the Fair, at $l each. Tickets for 
sort from which the pollen came, and the grain at the one admission to the Show Grounds, will be sold at 
base of every silk that fails to come in contact with the Treasurer’s Office, at the entrance, at 25 cents. 
pollen will be abortive. Hence we frequently see a | Badges will be sold, entitling a Family, or a Gentle- 
solitary stalk very remote from any other corn, the man and twé Ladies, to admission during the Public 
ear of which will have but few grains on, as the pol-| Show, at $1 for each Badge. 
len from one single tassel is mostly blown off in some Tickets to drive a Carriage around the enclosure, 
other direction and comes in contact with but few of | will be sold at $1; but the inmates must provide them- 
the silks on the ear. This never occurs in a field | selves with Badges or Tickets of Admission. Exhib- 
where there are a goodly number of tassels in bloom itors and those having Family Badges, can enter in 
at the same time the silk protrudes from the husk, ex- their own carriages without extra charge. 
cept when the ear grows to an unusual length—so| Noricz ror Entrres.—Persons wishing to enter ar- 
long that the silks from the base of the ear protrudes | ticles or animals, are requested to go first to the Trea- 
beyond the husk, which is frequently the case with surer’s Office and procure their Badges, which will en- 
the longest ears of my improved corn. When the title them to enter any articles for competition for 
ears go beyond fourteen or fifteen inches in length, I premiums, and also to free entrance to themselves and 
frequently find two or three inches of the cob bare. | families during the Fair. On exhibiting their Badges 
The most important, and also the most difficult matter |at the Business Office they can have their entries 
in improving the size of corn is to prevent it from be- | made, and receive Tickets marked with the Class and 
coming higher and later in maturing. | Subdivision to which the articles belong; and these 
As I have said before, I will freely give $50 for a tickets must be attached to the article exhibited. 
single ear of corn of a variety as large and productive Signs over the Clerk’s desk in the Business Office will 
as my improved tree corn, and that will produce ears show at which desk applications for entry must be 
no more than four feet high on an average, and will | made. 
mature as early as the common varieties.” | Class A, Cattle; Class B, Horses; Class C, Sheep; 
sll < ane D, Hogs; Che fan Class F, Farming 
EMENTS | Implements; Class G, Farm and Dairy Products; Class 
— oe ‘ Fe ogg Fabrics and Fine Arts; Class I, Metallic 
é . ; .,,| Fabrics, Machinery, &c.; Class K, Mechanical and 
The-Fourth Annual Agricultural Fair of Ohio, will Miscellaneous; Cloce L, Ceramic, Chemical and Ne- 
be held at Dayton on the the 20th to 24th of Septem- |+74) Products, and Miscellaneous; Class M, Horticul- 
ber inst. The first day (Tuesday) will be devoted to +141 Department. dn. , 
te arangement of sac and ter ales forex Arcee may be entered on the 1h, and wai 12 
Officers, Delegates, and Exhibitors. _ am ay) ice th; at Which Gime the Rates, Books will 
Address will be delivered on Friday, by Hon. James|  Rures ann Recutations—Exhibitors are required 
A. Pearce, of Maryland. Immediately after the ad- | to have their articles entered on the Books at the Bu- 
dress the premiums in plate will be announced and | sinegs Office, before they are placed within the enclo- 
delivered; the money premiums will be paid on Satur- sire On the entry of the Articles and Animals, 
day as far as practicable. 


., Cards will be furnished, with the Number and Class, 
Rartroaps.—Arrangements have been made with as entered at the office, which are to be placed on the 


the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, Dayton and Article or Animal to be exhibited. No article exhib- 
Western, Indiana Central, Hamilton, Eaton and Rich- ited shall be removed before the close of the Exhibi- 
mond, Dayton and Michigan, Greenville and Miami, tion, without permission of the Executive Committee. 
Indianapolis and Bellefontaine, Bellefontaine and In- Every Exhibitor should have his articles on the Grounds 
diana, Columbus and Xenia, Little Miami, Ohio Cen- on Monday, the 19th of September, if possible; and if 
tral, Cleveland and Columbus, Lake Shore, Toledo, delayed beyond 12 o’clock, M., on Tuesday, the 20th, 
Norwalk and Cleveland, Ohio and Pennsylvania, Cleve- they cannot come in competition for premiums. All 
land and Pittsburgh, Sandusky, Mansfield and Newark | persons must take charge of the articles exhibited by 
Railroad Companies, to carry Stock and other articles | them, at 3 o’clock JP. M. on Friday, the 23d, as the 
FREE OF CHARGE, and Passengers at HALF Board cannot give attention to, or be responsible for 
THE USUAL FARE, when they take seats in the | them, after that time. 
Extra Trains. Exhibitors will pay freight on articles | Further notices, with the Order of Arrangements, 
intended for the Fair, which will be refunded to them | wi) be issued at the time of the Fair. 


7 A : | 
on their return, on the presentation of a certificate} Mrmsers or THE BoaRD.—SAMUEL Menary, Co- 


from the Society that they have exhibited them. The Jumbus, President; M. L. Svtuiv NT, 5 
Mad River and Lake Erie, and Springfield and London | syrer; J. G. Gest, Sprin Valley, Be 
Roads, agree to carry passengers to and from the Fair,| Wu. Case, Cleveland; Wm. H. Lapp, Richmond; 
AT HALF THEIR USUAL RATES, and to return Apnams, Huron, Erie County; R. W. Muscrave, Sul- 
home articles and stock which have been exhibited, phyr Springs; Davin McIntosn, Shalersville; James 
FREE. The Board of Pablic Works have authorized Lo Worrtnixctox, Chillicothe; R. W. Steere, Dayton. 
articles io the b pepe ~v re OF TOLL | Executive Commrrer.—SamMve Mepary, Colum- 
on the National Road, and on the Canals. ‘bus;J.G.G i -R. W. 

Persons intending to send Stock, or other articles for gst rigs. hw f eT lablabi cs PRI. 
the Exhibition, should give at least ONE WEEK’S Premium Reapers anp Mowers.—We understand 
notice to the nearest point of shipment, so that the that the Judges at the Wooster trial of Implements, 
several Transportation Lines may make the necessary will report first premizms to Seymour & Morcan’s 
arrangement for their conveyance. New York Reaper, and to Ketcuum’s Mower; and 

Exhibitors are requested to notify the Executive that in consequence of a division of opinion, no second 
Committee of their intention to exhibit articles imme- | premiums will be awarded. The first premiums are 
diately, so that the Committee may be able to judge Gold Medals, valued at $50. 
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State Farr Grovunps.—We learn from R. W. 
Sree.e, Esq., resident member of the Executive 
Committee, at Dayton, that the Fair grounds will be 
in ample order at the appointed time. The Cut and 
description in this No. will give a good view of the 
general arrangement. The enclosure comprises near- 
ly thirty-six acres, so near the city as to obviate the 
necessity of hack hire. Among other improvements 
suggested by past experience we are glad to notice 
that the horse ring will be nearly twice the size of the 
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one at Cleveland, which will enable equestrians to 
show off their stock to good advantage. The ring 
has a diameter of 350 feet. 
The grounds are tolerably well shaded by trees, in 
addition to the various buildings now in process of 
erection. An abundant supply of good water has also 


been secured for stock. It will be seen that the ear- 
riage drives are admirably arranged, securing access 














to all parts of the ground, and nearly approaching all 
the prominent points of interest. 
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J. HIBBS’ CLOVER HULLER AND CLEANER: 
PATENTED JULY, 1850. 








fore passing around the cylinder to damage the teeth. 
It ‘s 7 feet in |): ngth, 3 feet wide, and 4} feet high. 
ths. Price $1(0. (See Advertisement. 
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The annexed cut is a represen- 
tation of the clover hulling and 
cleaning machine, patented by J. 
Hisss, and manufactured by Hisss, 
Fry & Co., at Bristol, Bucks co., 
Va. The heads of clover are de- 
pusited upon the shakers of the 
hopper, from which they fall upon 
va the cylinder; this cylinder is cover- 
Z ed with sheet iron, and studded 

| with iron stubs; it operates within 
;a concave which is also studded 
| in like manner, with stubs attached 
A, | to a lining of sole leather, resting 
x | upon a layer of cork, which lastis 
supported by the wooden shell of 
the concave. From this concave 
the seed is thrown upon vibrating 
screens or riddles, back of the cyl- 
inder, where it encounters the blast 
from a fan operated by the lower 
shatt. The dust and chaff are ex- 
pelled at the tail of the maciuine 
withoutannoyance to the workmen, 
and the seed falls through the rid- 
dles into a box below. In front of 
the hopper and cylinder are three 
small doors held down by springs; 
against these doors, any smal! hard 
substances, as stones or nails, 
which might be in the hopper, will 
be thrown from the cylinder with 
sufficient force to open them, and 
thus fall outside the machine, be- 
The Machine can be driven by a two horse power. 
Diameter of cylinder 14 inches, weight of whole 550 
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INSECTS ON APPLE TREES. 


The Committee on Entomology of the Pennsylva- 
n +e ural Society, recently made a report on 
several kinds of injurious insects, from which we ex- 
tac. « following: 


1. A species of coccus, or Scale Insect, of the Ap- 
ple tree; a noxious Bark Louse, which injures the 
tree by sucking the juices from the branches to which 
it is permanently attached. They are of a brown 
color, about one-tenth of an inch in length, of an 
oblong oval form, and gregarious in their habits. 
Where they are crowded together in great numbers, 
on the limbs and branches, as is often the case, the 
growth of the tree is materially impaired, and its life 
endangered. Dr. T. W. Harris, in his able “ Report 
on the Insects of Massachusetts injurious to vegeta- 
tion,” recommends, as the best remedy for its destruc- 
tion, “a wash made of two parts of soft soap and 
eight of water, with which is to be mixed lime enough 
to bring it to the consistence of thick white-wash.” 
This application is to be put on with a brush, to the 
limbs affected, “in the early part of June, when the 
insects are young and tender.” We have also used, 
with entire success, in the winter, the whale oil soap, 
applied with a hot brush. 

2 Carpocapsa Pomonella, or Apple Moth, [descri- 
bed in O. Cult., July 15, p. 218]. This is the insect 
which disfigures so many of our apples, and causes 
such numbers cf them to fall prematurely from the 
tree. Mr. Ewers, a member of our Society, in pass- 
j 7 throneh his orchard, pulled up a-sod of grass and 

laid it in the crotch of an apple tree. Subsequently, 





» tound it to be full of cocoons, which proved to be- 
log to the insect in question. In this case, the apple 
worms, as is usual with them, had left the fruit, after 
t ey had attained their full larval growth, (some of 
t em whilst it was on the tree, and others after it had 
fallen, to take refuge in the crevices of the trunk. 
But finding a convenient shelter in the tuft of grass, 
they availed themselves of it. Dr. Harris has recom- 
mended old cloth to be used for this purpose; and it is 
evident that if these facts be taken advantage of when 
the infected apples begin to drop prematurely, the 
suumer and autumnal broods may be materially di- 
minished. It is of most importance to attend to the 
la ter brood, which furnishes the individuals that live 
th ngh the winter, and thus preserve the species for 
another year. 


* 





Weevit on THE Potato Stem.—An insect of the 
curculio family, described by Say, as Baridius trinc- 
tatue was discovered some time ago by Miss Morris, 
of Germantown, Pa., on her potato stems, which 
wre much injured by it. Specimens were sent to 
England to ascertain if such an insect had been found 
here on the potato. J. UO. Westwood states in the 
London Gardener’s Chronicle, that no weevil has 
been known to reside in its early states on the potato, 
and that the facts as stated by Miss Morris, are new 
'o science. The weevil deposits its eggs near the 
root of the leaf, whence the insect works its way 
down, eating out the pith till it reaches the potato it- 
self.—WV. Y. Agricultor. 








Sow good works and thou shalt reap gladness. 

















































ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 
The posterior extremities are divided into the haunch, 
the thigh, the hock, the leg, and foot, being the bones 


concerned in forming this portion of the animal. The 


hind legs of the horse resemble very much the legs of 
man. 
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| daging, blistering, or firing if necessary. It is not 
,a serious disease, but should be watched, lest the 
cause which produce it should weaken other parts. 
There is sometimes a sprain of the hock, or infla- 
mation of that part of the leg, which may be abated 


| by applying blisters and allowing the h t t. 
The haunch or pelvis forms the posterior bound- | A tle, parece me re 


; o , Sometimes it will not yield to treatment ; and although 
ary of the trunk, and is connected with the spine | 


It presents a large, irregular cavity, open before and 


|a horse may work moderately for three or four years, 


’ : J |yet when called on to do any extra day’s work, lame- 
behind, and contains the urinary and genital organs, | 


with a portion of the intestines. It is composed of| 


four bones. T'wo of these, called the haunch bones, | 
or ossa innominata, form the lateral andinferior portions 
of the pelvis. Each of these two bones consists of 
of three bones, termed the ilium, ischium, and pubis. 
The pubis is the smallest, and sustains the bladder, 
and uniting with the opposite bone form the symphi- 
sis pubis. From the loins to the setting on of the tail, 
a line should be carried almost straight. The width 
of the haunch is of great importance, as it affords | 
more room for the attachment of muscles. 

The thigh bone is the largest and strongest in the | 
skeleton, is short and thick, and has prominences, 
which are received into corresponding depressions in 
the next bone, and a depression in front in which the | 
bone of the knee plays as a pulley. The stifle bone, | 
corresponding to the knee-pan in man, glides over the 
pulley-like surface in front. This and the two prom-| 
inences below and behind constitute the stifle joint. 

The leg bone of the horse, or the lower bone of the | 
thigh, as it is called, is composed of two bones, the| 
tibia and the fibula. The tibia is the largest, and in 
front reaches from the stifle to the back. The fibula 
is very small, and reaches the third of the way down. 

The lower bone of the thigh forms an angle with | 
the upper one, exactly the reverse of the one between 
the upper one and the pelvis. The object of this is to) 
obviate concussion, on the principle of the spring, and | 
also to give a favorable direction to the muscles. This 
part of the thigh should be long, in order that the 
contraction of the muscles may be as great as possible. 

The inferior extremity of this bone enters into the 
formation of the hock joint, which consists of three 
sharpened projections and two deep articular grooves 
—one of these projections seperating the grooves and 
the others forming the lateral prominences. 

The line of direction below the hocks should be per- 
pendicular to the fetlock. The weight and stress will 
thus be equally diffused not only over the entire back, 
but also over the pasterns and foot. Some horses 
have their hocks closer than usual to each other, and 
the legs and feet turn outwards. These animals are 
said to be cow-hocked, and are thought to have consid- 
erable speed. This may be the case, but the advan- 
tage gained is more than counterbalanced by many 
evils to which they are liable, such as spavins, wind- 
galls, and curbs. 











ness comes on and may always continue. 

The ligaments of the leg sometimes become sprain- 
ed, and then arises a tumor calleda‘curb.’ Blister- 
ing should be tried, and sometimes firing is necessary. 
A horse affected with a curb should be regarded with 
suspicion. The swelling is best observed when look- 
ing sideways at the leg. A horse with a curb should 
be allowed to rest at least a month after the treatment 
is commenced. It is often an hereditary disease. 

Bone-spavin is a very common disease. When it 
first comes on, the horse is quite lame, and suffers 
great pain. Soon both disappear, the parts becoming 
used to the tumor on the hock joint. If the disease 
does not interfere with the ligaments, it is of little dis- 
advantage ; if it does, the disease is more serious. It 
isa peculiarity of the spavined horse that when first 
taken out he is very lame, but after travelling a while, 
he becomes almost entirely free from limping. Spav- 
ined horses are best fitted for farming, where no great 
speed is needed. Little can be satisfactorily said of 
the treatment of spavin. Continued blistering some- 
times is effectual. 

A disease sometimes effects the membrane between 
the bones of the hock joint. It causes lameness, but 
little is known of its character. 

Swelled leg arises from irregular exercise and sel- 
dom use. If not properly attended to, it may result 
in trouble. The limb should be bound firmly, and 
physic applied. 

Grease is a disease arising from wetting the legs 
and them allowing them to dry. When the hind legs 
are washed, they should be well wiped. The grease ap- 
pears as an itching near the top of the hoof, and cracks 
are found as the result of the disease. The disease 
often debilitates the horse, and he becomes useless. 
In carriage and pleasure-horses, the hair on the fetlock 
joints should be cut off. In cart-horses, the hair should 
be allowed to remain, and the legs should not be 


washed, but brushed.—[ Abstract of Dr. Stape’s Lec- 
ture. 





Tue Inpiana State Farr Grovunons, at Lafayette, 
are in course of preparation for their exhibition, which 
is to open on the 12th of October. Twenty acres of 
wood land has been underbrushed, grubbed, and clear- 
ed, and the lumber is on hand for fencing and sheds. 
The Wabash Valley will make a good demonstration 











The other bones of the hind legs are very similar to 
those of the fore legs which have been described. 

The muscles of the posterior extremities are more 
powerful than those of any other part of the frame, 
and provision is made to confine them in their respec- 
tive positions, and to contribute to their security and 
strength. When the skin is stripped off, the muscles 
are not found naked, but they are covered and closely 
compacted together by a dense, strong membrane 
which is called a fascia. . 

The diseases of the posterior extremities are nu- 
merous. ‘ : 

The stiff joint is often sprained, and sometimes dis- 
located. Sprain is indicated by swelling, and is of 
little harm to the horse. Dislocation is much more 
serious, and often the horse never recovers, but always 
remains lame. Thorough-pin affects the hind legs, 
and is similar to a windgall. The treatment is ban- 


on that occasion. 


Hoes 1x Kentucxy.—In all the counties of 
Kentucky but six, the hogs six months 


old and over, amount to . - 1,282,191 
Six months not received, last year, : 71,366 
Probable gain this year, - - - 15,000 

Total, - - - - - - 1,368,557 

Total lastyear, - - - - 


1,130,001 


228.556 
By this it will be seen that the hog crop in Ken- 


tucky this year amounts to about 240,000 hogs more 
than last year.—Frankfort Commonwealth. 

Yearuinc Mutes.—The other day Mr. Rollin Ly- 
man, of Boone county, Mo., sold forty yearling mules 


for $75 each—$3,000. Sold to Mr. Shaffer, of Ohio. 
—Louisville Courier. 
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Great Sate or Importep Stock.—The Sale of the 
Madison County Importation of Short-Horns, &c., 
advertised in this paper, to take place on the 27th 
inst., deserves the attention of all who wish to obtain 
the best class of animals that can be found in the) 
world. Messrs. Browntnc, Farrar & Pariuis who} 
went to England last Spring, as Agents for the Com- 
pany, and made the selections, are experienced Stock 
farmers, and thorough judges; and having made their 
selections from the best herds in England, in advance | 
of all other American purchasers, they feel quite safe | 
in asserting that no better lot of animals has been 
imported this year, if ever, into this country. The 
catalogue will show that the pedigrees are equal to 
any in the herd book. 

We have just returned from an inspection of the 
stock, where we met several distinguished breeders’ 
and amateurs of Short-Horns, who were there for the} 
same purpose, and from what we saw, as well as from 
what we learned of the opinions of other disinterest- 
ed persons, we are convinced that no better lot has 
ever been imported, and as the sale is not restricted to 
persons within the county or State, we shall expect to 
see bidders present from Indiana and other Western 
States, where there is now an active demand for 
choice breeding stock. We are certain that suct 
another opportunity will not soon occur. We should 
like to speak in particular of several of the animals, 
but our space will not permit. 












































































































































Davis’ Great Peach Orcuarv.—We visited this 
orchard, near Milford, Ohio, the past week, just in the 
midst of peach harvest; and such another fine disp)ay 
we are sure cannot be found west of the shores of the 
Delaware or Chesapeake. And in the matter of pro- 
fits, we doubt whether any of the eastern peach grow- 
ers will be able to show as large returns for the pre- 
sent season, as Mr. Davis. His orchard consists of 
100 acres, and 10,000 trees. The trees have been 
planted six years, and this is their second crop. In 
1850 they produced one basket (3 pecks) of peaches 
# tree, on an average, which sold for about $10,000 
clear of expenses of marketing. This small crop, 
Mr. D. informed us, fully paid for the cost of the land 
and the trees, culture, &c. His present crop will av- 
erage over three baskets # tree, and are now selling 
readily at $1.25@$1.50 P basket, at the rate of 500 
to 600 baskets # day, without any prospect of decline 
in price or demand; so that he is sure of realizing not 
less than $30,000 for his crop, or say $25,000 clear of 
expenses. We are glad of it, for Mr. D. is a worthy 
man, and the public in our cities are benefitted by his 
labors. He may expect a little more competition in 
the business hereafter, but we presume the demand 
for good fruit will about keep pace with the supply— 
and every man who plants peach trees will not obtain 
good fruit. 
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aring in a bull’s nose. The ring which can be ob- 
tained at most hardware stores, should be of 4 inch 
iron rod, 24 inches in diameter, and well polished. It 
is made in two equal pieces, with one joint held by a 
The joints halve togeth- 
er very nicely, and the heads of the rivet and screw 


| smoothly countersunk. 


To put in the ring let the bull be safely confined so 
that he cannot injure himself or others, have ready an 
iron bodkin, say $4 or § inch at its largest diameter, 
bring the bodkin to a low red heat, then with the left 
hand draw out the cartilage or septum of the bull’s 
nose so as not to scorch the nostrils with the iron; 


| then with the right hand pierce the bodkin through 


the cartilage, far enough to open a hole sufficient to 
receive the ring. When the iron is withdrawn the 
ring—open at the screw joint—is inserted through 
the orifice just made, and the ends being brought to- 
gether, the screw is driven in its place and the work 
is done. 

This operation is best attended to while the animal 
is a yearling. A cord or small chain may be attached 
to the ring, which the keeper should handle carefully, as 
a little gentle discipline will generally suffice to ren- 
der the animal tractable. Those who design to ex- 
hibit their bulls at agricultural shows, should begin in 
season to accustom them to the use of the ring. 


Guernsey County is hard after Columbiana with 
premiums to Lady Riders. $30, $20, and $10, are 
the prizes to be contended for, made up by persons 
So says the Times. 


More Cuivatry.—Several gentlemen of Carroll- 
ton have raised a donation as premiums to Lady Riders: 
the articles offered consist of Books, Jewelry, Riding 
Cap, Bridle, Saddle, &c., in value from $4 to $40. 
Nive premiums are offered, and competition is open 
to all unprofessional riders, in or out of the State. 

The gentlemen of Trumbull county are also mak- 
ing up a purse for this purpose. 


More Mepina Sueer.—Our friend Cuarzes But- 
ton, formerly of Portage county, has removed to 
Litchfield, in Medina county, with his fine stock of 
sheep. His flock of 146 head, sheared over 700 tbs., 
or 4 tbs. and 14 oz. # head. Ten best bucks shear- 
ed near 9 tbs. each; and his whole clip sold for 53 cts. 
# wb., after prices had fallen. 


Leicester Sueer.—From a flock of 15 Leicester 
Sheep in ordinary keeping, and wool of one year’s 
growth, I sheared 100 tbs. and 11 oz., giving an ave- 
rage of 6 ibs. and 11% 0z. each. One buck. 2 years 
old, weighing 232 ths., sheared 11 tbs. and 4 oz.; 1 
yearling sheared 8 tbs. and 12 oz. Eight of the ewes 
had lambs; six were yearlings. 

On the whole, I believe the Leicesters to be the 
most profitable breed of sheep, raised in this country; 
as they not only yield more wool, but mature earlier, 
fat sooner, and make better mutton, according to the 
amount of food and care, than any other breed of 
sheep. Mr. R. Jackson, of Cuyahoga county, from 
whom I purchased my sheep, has sold his wethers for 
the New York market, as high as $8 # head. 

A Youne Encuisuman. 

Granger, Medina County, August, 1853. 


Tue Wuee ine Istanp Farr, for Ohio and Brooke 
counties, Va., will be held on the 14th and 15th inst. 
Extensive preparations are made for a fine display, 
and they will succeed. 


Potato Rot.—We learn by many eastern papers, 
that potato rot has sgain made its appearance in ma- 
ny localities. We notice but little complaint as yet 
from any quarters in the West. 
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LIST OF STATE FAIRS FOR 1853. | Tue Nortuern Kentucky Cattre Importine Com- 
pany aoe id | Pany resolved to sell their recent importation on the 
Ae NON 6 3crerr*** | farm of B. J. Cray, near Paris, on the 18th ultimo. 


Canada, Lower.........+.-Montreal, September 27, 28. 29, 30.| Purchasers were restricted to be citizens of Kentucky, 
Georgia, (So Central).....Augusta, October 17, 18, 19, 20. and to give bonds in twice the value of the purchase, 
IllinOis. .. +000 +eeeeeeeeeeeSpringfield, October 11, 12, 13, 14. not to remove it from the State within twelve months. 


Indiana ......2se.eeee0.-+Lafayette, October 11, 12, 13. . ay Sierras A f 
Kentucky..+---cs+.eseeeeLexington, Sept. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1 With this limitation, the sale was well attended, and 


South-western Ag. & Mech., Louisville, Ky., October 11—15. | the bidding spirited. The following is the reported 
Maryland .....cceccccccceceescsseee., October 25, 26, 27, 28.| list of sales. 

Michigan,.....++++e+++++-Detroit, September 28, 29, 30. The cost of the stock delivered in Kentucky, was 
aay - oer RR RERRRNERT <= re > ” 6. about $23,000, while the aggregate of its sales was 
New aR og Pao oe 20,21, 22, 23. | $55,976, a profit of $32,976! The competition be- 
North Carolina.......++++++++++++--October 18, 19,20,21. | tween Bourbon and Fayette for Diamond, the finest 


Ohio... .+..+++04+eeee4+++Dayton, September 20, 21, 22,23. | bull in the lot, was most spirited, but the nerve of the 
eee adi sean | Fayette men failed them; the Bourbon men would not 
South Carolinas... .cccceseeseeeeees , 19, 20, 21. | aa 
Vermont...+ee++eeeee+++-Montpelier, September 13, 14, 15. | have stopped bidding under $10,000. 
Virginia.....+000seeee.+eehichmond, November 1, 2, 3, 4. BULLS. 

| 











Wisconsin......+.++++++++Watertown, October 4, 5, 6,7. 1. Young Chilton, white—calved in May, 1850; cost in England, 
say $600, sold for $3,005, to Wm. Warfield, of Fayette. 


2. Diamond, roan—calved in June, 1850; cost $630, sold for $6,- 
COUNTY FAIRS IN OHIO FOR 1853. | 001, to Clay, Bedford & Duncan, Bourbon. 


. . The C . —cal ry ; ” 
We have amended and corrected our present list of | s75° b2¢ Count rean—calved in July, 1851; cost $525, sold for $2 


7 5, to S. Goff, of Carlisle. 
Fairs, which we think will be found correct up to this| 4. Orontos, red and white—ealved September, 1851; cost $630, 


sold for $4,525, to Benj. Gray, of Woodford. 
date.—Ep. O. Cutt. | 5, Fusileer, roan—caived February, 1853; cost $375, sold for $1,- 
Ashland. .........++.++++Ashland, September 28, 29,30. | 425, to R. W. Scott, of Franklin. 
ber 4. 5 6. Senator, white—calved April, 1852; cost $630, sold for $2,000, 
Ashtabula........0.+++++.Jefferson, October 4, 5. to Allen & Card. of Fayette 
: 1 ; 
Athens... teeeteeeceeeeeesAthens, cary " of { . 7. Belleville, roan—calved January, 1852; cost $1,050, sold for 
Auglaize..scccseccsesees Dod mer ictober 2 4 ‘ | $1,500, to George W. Sutton, of Fayette. 
Belmont.....4seeeeeeeeee5t. Clairsville, October 4, 5, 6. | _ 8. Challenger, roan—calved January, 1852; cost $450, sold for 
Carroll.....eeeeeeeeeeeeeeCarroliton, October 19, 20. | $4,858, to T. Goff, of Carlisle. 
Champaign........++...++Urbana, October 5, 6. 9. Fortunatus, roan—calved December, 1852; cost $275, sold for 


| ; 
: Inrinef , $1,800, to George Martin, of Carlisle. 
pe sone ae tte ere eee res Cree oe 8.9.10 | 10. Yorkshire Maynard, dark roan—calved in March, 1852; cost 
“heen ON. oreccesccccccccce WI eet eke sa 1a $275, sold for $1,000 to F. Taylor, of Clarke. 

Columbiana........+.++++New Lisbon, October 12, 13, 14. a. aM nies 
Coshocton ....+eee.+++e+-Coshocton, October, 20, 21. COWS AND HEIFERS. 
Cuyahoga...e+eeeseeeee+-Cleveland, September !4, 15. 1. Lady Stanhope, roan—calved in 1847; cost $375; sold for $1,- 
Darke......sseeseeeeeeeeeGreenville, September 7, 8. = —— ane, of Bepsiee. . vane 
Franklin...+..++ss++++++-Columbus, September 28.29, 30. | 19h SW Warheld. of Parcten en” 48: cost $525; sold for $1,- 
Gallia seat eee neecenctenesccecateess September 29, 30. |. 3. Roan Duchess, roan—calved July, 1850; cost $275; sold for $900 
Greene.......s0eeeeeeeee+Xenia, September 14. 15. | to W. Brand, of Fayette. 
Guernsey ...e.seeee+++006 Washington, October 6, 7. | 4, Goodness, red—calved September, 1847; cost $525; sold for 
Hamilton........+++++2++«Carthage, September 28, 29,30. —_| $2,025 to D. Coleman, of Fayette. 
Hancock.ccccccccccccccce cccccccees, ctober 13, 14 | 4 5. Eee in April, 1851; cost $775; sold for $825 to 

: . Van Metre, of Clarke. 
Hardin. seseeeeeeerees a ern Mem of = 6. Equity, deep red—calved March, 1852; cost $400; sold for $1,- 
Harrison. .sseseeeeeeeeee Cadiz, Oc r 6, ~~ - 000 to James Waller, of Jefferson. 
Highland.....+++++++++++-Hillsborough, October 153, 14. 7. Necklace, roan—calved April, 1852; cost $260; sold for $805 to 
Hocking.....++eeee+ee++Logan, October 18, 19. | Henry Clay, of Bourbon. 
Holmes... .++e+e+eeeee++Millersburg, October 6, 7. 








8. Bracelet, roan, twin of Necklace; cost $260; sold for $750 to 
Huron & Erie............-Monroeville, October 4, 5, 6. M. M. Clay, of Bourbon. 
Jefferson.......+eee0ee2-Steubenville, October 6, 7. 9. Mazurka, dark roan—calved August, 1851; cost $600; sold for 
Kn0X..eeceeeseceseeseeesMt. Vernon, September 29, 30. ae ben. om, of re ai : 

Pai ille, October 12. 13 10. y Caroline, ight roan—calved July, 1851; cost $400; sold 

Lake..ccsees secccecesees Painesville, , 13. for $1,825 to Brutus Clay, of Bourbon. 
Lawrence .+++++++++++++«+lronton, September 15. 11. Duchess of Sutherland, red—calved December, 1850; cost 
Licking.» ...se+eseee+e0+-Newark, October 6, 7, 8. 


$375; sold for $900 to W. Brand, of Fayette. 

12. Maid of Melrose, rich roan—calved October, 1851; cost $775; 
sold for $2,200 to Sam. Humphreys, of Woodford. 

13. Muffin, red roan—calved June, 1852; cost $225; sold for $535 


Logan..cescceceeseeseees Bellefontaine, October 5, 6. 
Lorain....eceesceeeeeeeeeklyria, October 5, 6. 
Madison........«e+e+se++London, September 28, 29. 





- * . to Dr. Smith, of Scott. 

Medina. oe ee eee -Medina, September 14, 15. | 14. Orphan Nell, roan—calved November, 1852; cost $325; sold 
MEigS..eeceeeseoeeseves -Middleport, September 28, 29,30. | fo, $1,000 to J. A. Gano, of Bourbon. 
Mercer...seseeeeeeeeseeeCelina, October 29. | 15. Flattery, white—calved November, 1851; cost $325; sold for 
Miaml. .....seeeeeseeesee F roy, October 19, 20, 21. | $815 to W. R. Duncan, of Clarke. 


Montgomery. ......++++«-Dayton, October 5,6 SHEEP. 
Motingusa.., todnons tage my emmeiiiae, Gosetes oe 5. bang ge bucks sold for $755, $400, $340, and 3 ewes for 
Noble....+c+eeeeeeeeeeeeeSatahsville, October 13, 14. \$ ae 


é y , _Cotswold—2 bucks $1,010, $710, and 6 ewes $270, $105, $221, 
Pickaway.....s.s+eee+e+-Circleville, October 13, 14. | $200, $140, $200. 
IKE. cee ccccccccscecseeesPiketon, October 14 Leicester—1 buck $50, and 2 ewes sold for $52 each. 


Preble... ceeseseeeseeeeeskaton, October 20, 21. 


HORSE. 
Richland... .+..++++++++«+Mansfield, September 27, 28. Cleveland Bay Horse, (¥ Lord,) cost $1,000; sold for $3 
Scioto...esseceecceseeee Portsmouth, Keptember 30, Oct. 1. rene Seay Haste, (Leung Lah 2908 GAS oa hr GRAN. 
Seneca ..ccccccceccesseee Tiffin, October 6, 7, 8, een metings 
al Re ta p meet Tue Screntiric AMERICAN commences a new vol- 
Stark. scccecveces cocccess Santon, oder 0, é. . . 
Trumbull....2ceeeeceecee Warren, September 14, 15,16, __ | Ume about the middle of this month. As a record of 
Tuscarawas. ..-+.+++++0..New Philadelphia, October 13, 14.) mechanical progress, this Journal is unrivalled in our 
Union.....e0eeeeeeeeeeeeeMarysville, October 20, 21. country, and well deserves the popularity which has 
Vinton... .seceseceseeesees McArthur. October 4. given it a wide circulation. It is issued weekly at $2 
Warren...e.eseeeeeeeeeeeLebanon, September 14, 15. 


Washington..:++-++.+++««Marietta, October 13, 14. >t Ngaipoeay by Munw & Co., 123 Fulton street 
Wayne. ooceeeeeseeeeeeee Wooster, October 4, 5. ew Tork. 
W0d...+++++0+++00+00++ Bowling Green, October 5,6. | o 
Wyandot.........+..+++-Upper Sandusky, September 29,30.! Our ApvERTISERS present in this number a choice 
° bill of fare, which should secure public attention. 
Wasnurncton County, Pa., will hold its Agricultu-| Nursery Trees and Plants in great variety, Clover 
ral Fair on the 22d and 23d of this month. Our) Hullers, Corn Sheller, Choice Fowls, Cattle, Sheep, 
neighbors over the line are famous for good stock. | &c., all of which are of a kind to bear inspection. 































THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


From the Country Gentleman. 
PROGRESS OF A FREE STATE. 

The interesting and plain-spoken address of S. D. 
Harris, assoc ate editor of the Ohio Cultivator, before 
the Medina County Agricultural Society, contains a 
paragraph which has brought to our recollection an 
eloquent passage in the speech of one of our distin- 
guished Statesmen, made in the United States Senate 
more than twenty years ago, describing the condition 
of Ohio in 1794—a period within the recollection of 
some not very old men. We give the passage: 

“ And here, sir, at the epoch of 1794, let us pause 
and survey the scene. Let us look back, and behold 
it. Over all that is now Qhio, there then stretched 
one vast wilderness, unbroken, except by two small 
spots of civilized culture, one of them at Marietta, 
and the other at Cincinnati. At these little openings, 
hardly each a pin’s point upon the map, the arm of 
frontierism had levelled the forest and let in the sun. 
These little patches of earth, and themselves almost 
shadowed by the overhanging boughs of that wilder- 
ness, which had stood and perpetu: ted itself, from cen- 
tury to century, ever since the creation, were all that | 
had then been rendered verdant by the hand of man! 
In an extent of hundreds and thousands of square 
miles, no other surface of smiling green attested the | 
presence of civilization. 
mighty rivers, flowing in solitary grandeur, whose | 
sources lay in remote and unknown regions of the 
wilderness. It struck, upon the north, on a vast in- 
land sea, over which the wintry tempests raged as on 
the ocean; all around was bare creation. It was fresh, 
untouched, unbounded, magnificent wilderness.” 


So much for Ohio, less than sixty years ago. 


We 


cannot furnish so vigorous and sublime a description | 
of Ohio as it now is, with her myriads of intelligent | 


and busy people, her vast cities, busy commerce and 
far-reaching railways, but we can give the simple and 
clear description and the comprehensive statistics of 
Col. Harris, referred to above. The remarks which 
he adds will apply to some other States, where “ tem- 
pestuous nonsense ” is a wholesale commodity: 

“ We have the facts and figures of to-day to show 
the extent of our domestic prosperity. With an ac- 
tive and enterprising population of over two millions, 
the dark forests have receded, and, go where you will, 
throughout the length and breadth of our State, the 
evidences of cultivation and refinement meet you at 
every turn. From the lake to the river, on all the 
avenues of travel throughout the breadth of the State, 
I have met a succession of smiling villages, which lie 
like gems in the lap of plenty, while on every hand 
cultivated fields, rural homesteads, and above all, a 
hospitable and intelligent population, have often 
forced from me the inquiry—when did all this take 
place? Has Ohio awaked from a sleep, to find all this 
cultivation the work of enchantment? No! Thou- 
sands of axes have rung their winter peals over our 
hills ana valleys, thousands of plow-shares have up- 
turned the generous soil; the saw and the hammer 
have followed; and this beautiful panorama has been 
the result, not of magic, but of honest labor. In the 
hands of these sons of toil, 144,000 individual farms 
have been reclaimed from these uncultivated wilds, 
and made meet for the homes of men. Of this num- 
ber some 2,500 are in the county of Medina alone, 
ranking her nearly with the large counties of Wayne, 
Trumbull, Seneca, Richland, Muskingum, Monroe, 
Hamilton, Franklin, Coshocton and Belmont, and fall- 
ing only about 800 below the empire county of Lick- 
ing. The farm stock in Ohio last year would enume- 
rate 514.000 horses, 1,200,000 cattle, nearly 4,000,000 
sheep, 1,500,000 hogs. Inthe grain growing district of 
Ohio, the last tnree years have been years of plenty: 


w~ 


Tie hunter’s path crossed | 
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the aggregate yield of wheat would hardly fall below 
34,000,000 bushels for each of the past three years, 
being near twice the quantity reported from any other 
State in the Union. At the same time our produce of 
Indian corn has reached the enormous pile of 60,000,- 
000 bushels, outstripping the “Corn Crackers” of 
Kentucky by nearly a million of bushels, and Illinois, 
the next best State, by three millions. -In both these 
grains, as well as in the produce of flax seed, Ohio 
stands first in the Union, and in wool, cheese and hay, 
second only to New York—a State whose population 
is one-third larger than ours, and having a territorial 
extent beyond ours, of nearly one-fourth, in improved 
lands. But we need not boast of our especial pros- 
perity in Ohio. A spirit of fraternal good will should 
lead us to rejoice in the prosperity. of all our sister 
States. Industrial exhibitions under the patronage of 
State organizations, are this year announced for Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Georgia, 
Maryland, Pennsyivania, New York, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Rhode Island. Seventy of the counties 


\of Ohi will hold similar exhibitions in these two 


months. Whata grand gathering of working men will 
these present! How many new friendships will be 
formed, and how many old ones strengthened! If it 
were suitable for us to draw comparisons between the 
utility of these gatherings and of those other ma-s 
meetings, which, this season, are creating such noise 
and confusion, we might present a couple of pictures, 
one of which would do to laugh over, if forsooth we 
felt more like laughing than crying over an exhibition 
of tempestuous nonsense; where men, who are out of 
better business, meet toscramble for power and profit, 
in places which are knocked down at auction, like 
|county paupers, to the lowest bidder—not the lowest 


'in cash, but to him wh» will compromise the lowest 
‘in the integrity of his manhood. Where such men 
succeed, and by such means, I am not surprised at the 
species of Legislation which follows. The man who 
has sold his soul for a place, is not fit to legislate for 
a free people. No wonder that our National and 
State Legislatures are the theatres of violence end 
ba:kguardism, when a moiety of their members are 
co nposed of bullies and Vindhpeards. This has no 
immediate reference to the representatives or electors 
of Medina county, but it has personal reference to 
many other counties and their representatives, and 
while this state of things prevails, moral communities 
and working men may look in vain for the enactment 
of such laws as their interest demands; for these are 
just such laws as their legislators do not wish to obey!” 





CONSTRUCTION OF ICE HOUSES. 


It is a good time now to introduce the subject of 
Tce Houses; first, because the hot and dusty weather 
suggest the deliciousness of something cool; and se- 
cond, because now as the big work of the season is 
nearly completed, it is a favorable time for getting in 
readiness a structure in which something cool can be 


preserved. It often happens that just us spring is 
coming on, a man sets about putting up a shanty in 
great haste, in which to save ice, and the consequence 
is that the building is insufficient, and disappoints his 
expectations. 

A house to preserve ice during our long dry sum- 
mers, should be built with care, but need not be very 
expensive. 

The best soil on which to build, is one that is suffi- 
ciently porous to allow the water to leech through 
without the necessity of using a drain, as this makes 
way for a current of air which tends to equalize the 
temperature within, to that without. If the soil re- 
quires a drain, the outer end should be so closed up 
that air-currents cannot penetrate the interior. 
























Ans ~~ 
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Choose a shady situation if convenient, and if the| in fact, trammeled, and endeavors to escape; probably 
soil is porous, excavate 3 or 4 feet, 10 or 12 feet, he plunges, kicks, or rears, and becomes difficult to 
square, lay down scantling and cover with rough| manage ; but by the simple process just recommended, 
boards for a floor. Upon this erect the studding, 2 by | all that is obviated.—Hints on Training. 
8 inch stuff, 8 feet long, at distances of 3 feet apart, 
if inch boards are used for cover. The coverin ANOTHER REMEDY FOR CURCULIO. 
boards should be well seasoned so as to make tight | At a recent meeting of the Pittsburg Horticultural 
joints. The outer wall, as high as the surface of the Society, the following remarks were submitted by Mr. 
ground, may be nailed on the studs before they are) Foss j Urpixe, which we copy from the Commercial 
set down upon the floor. Board up on both sides of , Journal: 
the studs, Re the top, and pack the yds around the| “ By request of some gentlemen of this society, I 
outer wall, leaving it to descend in all directions to, #™ rvabvery to eye the substance of an article com- 
carry off the surface water; then fill the space be-| municated to the Agricultural Society of this county 
pec the boards (8 inches) to the top of ae call (8, last season. It was in relation to the preservation of 
ot Rep mpg gi deg  cgeayp mel myeinyln pled Ek oa Ma 
acked down. en the space is filled, nail a stri ’ 
7 board nicely over the re to prevent rats or oe making the fourth year of perfect and entire success. 
from burrowing within. Upon this the rafters may be | I have brought with me for the inspection of the so- 
allowed to rest, or the roof may be made of whole) ciety, a basket of plums, some of them scarred with 
boards, running up to the tie sad battened; in ei-| the perfect crescent shaped bite of the insect, which 
ther case the roof should project well over the wall on | eps in no injury to the fruit. There is no doubt 
all sides. The entrance door should be on the north but that the caustic property of the preparation will 
side, no larger than is absolutely necessary—say 2} | destroy the recently deposited egg, whenever it comes 
feet wide and 4 feet high. The entrance should be| im contact with it. Being well satisfied that the rem- 
protected by double doors, the outer one opening vut- edy pe ap hia if not an infallible one, I trust 
wards, the other inwards, each set flush with their one of the objects of the society will be promoted by 
respective walls, and fitting closely, leaving an air- bringing it definitely to tue notice of its members; 
chamber of 8 inches between them. | that if they think well of it, the precise mixture and 
When all this is done it will pay to set another course | mode of application may through them more general- 
of studs outside the building and cover with thin boards, | !y “er ws public. The mixture is composed of one 
fitted closely, leaving an open space between this peck of dry well slacked lime and one pound of flor 
and the first’ buildings In pas oe it is advisable | sulphur; mix thoroughly, and dust it over the entire 
to place a second roof of rough boards, 8 or 10 inches| tree early in the morning, when the dew is heavy; 
above the first. Small sliding doors may be put in| this should be repeated for five or six times, or until 
each gable, for ventillation, in case foul air should be every part of the tree is well coated, with a two gal- 
generated by any means within. Fine clean shavings | !on tin cannister, punched with quarter inch holes, and 
of pine or other resinous wood will be found most re-| handle of proper length, a tree may be well dusted in 
liable for covering the ice; a thin coating of these two minutes. The best time to begin using the pre- 
may be laid upon the floor also, and at the sides. | paration is as soon as the bloom begins to fall. Some 
If the soil upon which the Ice House is desired to of the lime will of course fall to the ground around 
stand, is impervious clay, the whole may be built the tree. It is recommended to dig this lightly under 
ag ae igi 6 pty * age wey or sae. Updike said that the mixture had been applied 
air below the floor, and at the same time allow the) . , ' 
water to pass off freely. | to his trees this year, after half of the plums had been 
The more ice is secured in a body, the longer will| Stung by the curculio. His gardener had waited two 
it be kept from melting; for this reason it wou'd be a or three days after the proper time, because but little 
matter of economy for several neighbors to join in | dew had fallen and the mixture would not adhere well 
utting up a building to be used in common. to the leaves in consequence. This he should not 
P eu e ins have done, but he wished to be economical. It was 
| fortunate, however, that he did so, or else the trees 
HORSE BREAKING FOR HARNESS. would have broken down under the load of their fruit, 
Before the horse is attached to any vehicle, the har- he having already gathered eight pecks from one tree, 
ness should be allowed to remain on him in the stable) this season. 
ree pgs: res rife as penerwnrs daya a ssa pesrerens — a afige: 
e should be let out so that he may become thoroughly yellow plums which had been stung, but restored by 
accustomed to the trappings, and a cord six or seven the application of lime and sulphur, and they appeared 
feet in length should be fastened to each trace. With| to us just as good as those which had not been touch- 
















this the horse is quietly led about, one man perform- 
ing that duty, while another follows holding the afore- 
said cords, which, as the animal moves forward, are to 
be strained, so that he feels a slight pressure of the 
collar upon his shoulders. The intention of thistreat- 
m>nt must be obvious ; if the horse is alarmed by the 
effect of the collar, the man holding the cords which 
are affixed to the traces can instently relax them ; and 
again when he finds his pupil is reconciled, he may 
renew a moderate strain, and, finally, as much resis- 
tance as he has the power to create. By this means 
the most timid horses will gain confidence, and, by 
perseverance, the most refractory may be overcome. 
A horse when first encumbered with harness, if im- 
mediately atiached to a vehicle, is astonished, when 
required to move, at finding a pressure on his shoulders 
which he has never previously experienced. He dis- 
covers another novel apparatus of confinement, he is, 





ed by the curculio, the only difference being a small 
crescent shape mark on the end, where they had been 
stung, which did net penetrate inside. 

Mr. U. proceeded to state that he was indebted to 
his friend, John Murdock, Jr., for the name of the va- 
riety, which was, the old Yellow Hudson. The pro- 
cess was so simple, and cheap, as to bring it within 
the reach of all, and he might further observe, as a 
proof of the value of the remedy, that he had a num- 
ber of fine plum trees, so near the house that he could 
not apply it conveniently. The consequence was, 
that those trees had not produced a single plum, all hav- 
ing been stung, and fallen off. 

He had been informed that an application of cam- 
phor would drive off the curculio, but had tried it and 
failed. 
tween two plums, which grew close together; both 
were stung and dropped off. 





He took a roll of camphor, and hung it be- } 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR: | 
TO BE HELD AT PITTSBURGH, SEPT. 27, 28, 29 & 30, 1853. | 

Our numerous readers in Eastern Ohio, will be grati- | 
fied to learn that the Committee of the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Society have adopted a liberal scale 
of premiums and arrangements for the above Fair, and 
that competition for all the premiums is invited from 
other States. We shall therefore expect to see a large 
number of Ohio farmers present with their stock, &c. 
and a fair share of the premiums obtained by them. 
It will be observed that the time is just one week 
later than the Fair at Dayton, so that those who de- 
sire to attend both may be able todoso. The follow- 
ing are among the regulations: 

The Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society makes 
the field of competition co-extensive with the United 
States, and cordially invites the citizens of other States 
to compete with us for our prizes. 

Exhibitors must become members of the Society, 
and have their articles and animals entered on the 
Secretary’s books, on or before Twesday evening the 
27th; and all articles and animals, except horses, must 
be brought within the enclosure, as early as Twesday 
noon, in order that they may be suitably arranged for 
examination by the Judges on Wednesday morning. 
Horses will be received early on Wednesday morning, 
but must be entered previously. 

Members of the Society will be admitted to the 
Grounds on Wednesday. On Thursday the Grounds 
will be opened to the Public, and continue open for 
two days. Single admission 25 cents. Members’ 
Tickets $1. 

Persons wishing particular information, or desiring 
to secure accommodations for Stock at the Fair, are 
requested to address Ropert C. Waker, Secretary 
Pittsburgh. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 
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tion of the females suffer habitually from feeble health 
attributable mainly to the frequent climbing of these 
hills, to reach their dwellings. The water too, is so 
strongly impregnated with sulphur and magnesia as to 
be quite unwholesome, compelling the people to use 
rain water for all purposes of drink and cooking. 

But worst of all is the drunkenness which, judging 
of what we saw, exceeds that of any other town or city 
of the West, which we have visited. The drunken 
revellings and riots which we could but see and hear 
almost wherever we went, were extremely revolting, 
and the accounts we received of the prevalence of this 
vice among all classes of society were quite startling. 
When will Illinois enact the Maine Law, and prevent 
this disgrace to the State ? 

The Bradley House where we sojourned is strictly a 
temperance hotel—neat and pleasant, and to its credit 
we will add, furnished the best table we have found 
upon this trip,—not so much from an unusual variety 
of dishes, as the wholesome manner in which they 
were prepared. 

We had anticipated the pleasure of acall upon Mrs. 
S. C. Harris, whose contributions to the Cultivator 
are always so acceptable to our readers, but as she was 
absent from town, we contented ourselves with admir- 
ing the taste displayed about the house and beautiful 
garden. A pleasant home in all respects seems to 
have fallen to the lot of our friend. 

A drive of a few miles back from the city showed us 
a fine farming country. The land was rolling and 
hilly and from each eminence we gained a new view, 
diversified and beautiful of well tilled prairie farms, in- 
terspersed with groves of forest trees, substantial farm 
houses, and pretty villages, with all the variety of hill 
and dale and winding streams. 

We visited the lead mines and smelting furnaces 
in which we were deeply interested, but we leave a 
description of them for the other department, only 
mentioning that what struck our attention most forcibly 
at all these furnaces, was the ghastly paleness of the 
laborers. We questioned one of the most extensive 
proprietors about it, and learned from him that the 





" ‘NOTES OF TRAVEL BY THE EDITRESS. 


GALENA—CROSSING THE PRAIRIE—VISIT TO MRS. CUT- 
LER—INLAND TOWNS AND CHICAGO. 


The location of Galena is quite picturesque and as 
seen from the top of one of the rocky and precipitous 
hills which hem in Fever river, is both a pretty and a 
thrifty town. The two forks of the river unite here, 
forming after their union, a stream that is navigable 
by steamboats. The banks and narrow space at the 
foot of the hills is closely occupied with hotels, stores, 
dwellings, &c., most of the buildings are of brick and ap- 
parently new, and the beautiful though steep slopes at 
the back of the city are thickly dotted with neat dwell- 
ings, while the ragged rocks and bleak hills, the forest 
and farms, the pretty stream almost choked with rafts, 
and the lazy smoke of the furnaces, formed more wild 
though not varied scene in the suburbs, than the busy 
town below. 

This city with a population of 6000 or '7000, has 
won a reputation among the States as the centre of a 
rich lead mining region and fertile farming country, 
and as a point of railroad connection between the east 
and the great Mississippi. A College and Theological 
Seminary are soon to be build upon its hills to add to 
its educational facilities. Thus far all is commend- 
able, but a closer inspection reveals a different side to 
the picture. 

The streets along the river are very narrow and 
filthy, and thickly bordered with grog shops, while 
those in an opposite direction are so steep as to render 
the ascent very toilsome and almost impossible for 
carriages ; indeed we were assured that a large por- 











fumes from lead are so poisonous, that when suffered 
to escape directly from the furnaces and settle in the 
valley, it killed cats, dogs, and even cattle, and now 
they conducted it to the top of the hill before suffering 
it to escape. 

The workmen, he said, were usually short-lived— 
the effect being the same in kind as that from paint- 
ing, which we all know is deleterious to health. Yet, 
as the wages are high, the labor light and the hours of 
labor but six a day, there is never a lack of workmen ; 
so true is it that the multitudes care more for present 
comfort and good wages, than for the prospect of future 
health and long life. 

We were roused at one o’clock inthe night to take 
the stage for Dixon, but the unusual hour of rising, 
and the cigar fumes in the crowded stage, made us 
quite sick so that we saw little of the scenery till 
ten o’clock, but eleven hours’ ride still remained for 
that day, and this we enjoyed greatly. The day was 
cool and cloudy without rain, and our route lay almost 
entirely across the prairie, which was quite brilliant 
with its show of beautiful mid-summer flowers, which 
often seemed entirely to usurp the place of grass for 
<< acres together. 

The early part of the day, we fonnd the land quite 
hilly and with considerable timber, the latter part gent- 
ly undulating with only an occasional stream and belt 
of woodland, and sometimes we seemed almost “ out 
of sight of land,” with — but the undulating waves 
of the prairie on every side as far as the eye could 
reach. It was beautiful,—it was grand thus to see na- 
ture in her simplicity, but it needed the hand of man 
to perfect its beauties, and the fields of corn and wav- 
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ing grain, each vast in itself and yet chequering and 

giving diversity to the scene, seemingly increased the | 
magnitude of the view, and added a richness and lux- 
uriance unknown before. 

We passed some noble farms, the tempting crops 
sometimes entirely unprotected by fence, from the de- 
pradations of the herds of cattle grazing on the bound- 
less pasture; either the cattle or the crops being 
watched by a well trained dog, or perhaps by the chil- 
dren of the family. The dwelling was usually near a 
grove and if ible on the border of a stream, and 
orchards and flower gardens sometimes added so cheer- 
ful a home-look that the involuntary thought was,— 
this is the farmers paradise. 

But no,—much as we might love farm life on the 
free prairie, we should be unwilling to train a family 
of children so far away from the refining, civilizing in- 
fluences of society. Neighbors are widely scattered, 
of course schools and churches are seldom sustained, 
and a degree of mental and moral ignorance is the 
natural consequence. And the hard labor for young 
and old, with little to vary the monotony of life, tend 
to a rudeness of manner, which combined with the 
other, cause the children to grow up—perhaps more 
wealthy, certainly more rude and ignorant than their 
parents whose early life was spent among kindlier in- 
fluences than these ; and from the shocking profanity 
which we once or twice heard when stopping by the 
way, we should fear the morals suffered equally with 
the mind and the manners. 

A number of pretty villages lay along our route, and 
when half concealed by shade trees were a feature of 
considerable interest in the days travel. Mt. Carroll 
and Buffalo Grove were the most important towns we 
passed before reaching Dixon at nine in the evening. 

Dizon is an old settled town on Rock river which 
is here quite broad and beautiful, furnishing excellent 
water power. The population is 1500, and were it not 
for lack of capital, it must from its location have been 
by this time, a large commercial and manufacturing 
town. The railroad now in progress will give it a new 
impetus. The town extends back upon the bluffs and 
is both pretty and healthful, but it can boast nothing 
worthy the name of hotel, indeed its public houses are 
the poorest, considering the size of the place, that the 
West has anywhere furnished us. 

Accepting the kind invitation of Mr. Eustace, we 
spent a day very pleasantly with his family. They 
have a very tasteful and remarkably convenient resi- 
dence across the river, surrounded by a neat flower and 
vegetable garden and fruit trees. But the young and 
promising “olive plants” about the table were chief. 
among the household attractions. 

In the afternoon we accompanied Mrs. E. and sister 
to the residence of Mr. ALex. Cuarters an Irish gen- 
tleman, who we regretted to learn was now visiting in 
the old world; but a brother and niece presided in his 
absence and entertained us very agreeably. Their 
home, named Hazlewood, is quite secluded, but most 
charmingly located on an eminence at a curve of 
Rock river, four miles from Dixon, and commanding 
fine views of the surrounding country, the beautiful 
river and the railroad now being built quite near 
them. 

We walked out upon the beautiful lawn, enjoying 
the shade of the noble forest trees and admiring the 
fine scenes below, and then descended down, down, 
till we reached the river’s brink where all was in its 
primitive wildness. Majestic moss grown rocks tow- 
ered by our side, with trees springing from their crev- 
ices, and ferns, flowers and grasses, some of them new 
to us, clothing the rocks with beauty, and clear springs 
sent forth their gurgling streams at our feet to swell 
the smooth and rapid river that lay between us and | 
the varied landscape beyond. A place bearing the 
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marks of age, taste and leisure like this, when found 
so far inland on the prairie, was quite a surprise to us. 

From Dixon we travelled, still in a south easterly 


\direction to Peru; crossing an almost level prairie, 


beautiful with the generous profusion of its flowers, 
though inhabitants were few and scattered. Instead 
of a coach, our conveyance was a lumber wagon with 
a canvass cover that failed to keep out the drenching 
rain that fell for several hours, but our company were 
in unusually good humor, and this part of our journey 
was passed as agreeably as any other. 

We found Peru a beautiful place, resembling Gale- 
na in its general appearance, though much smaller. 
Steamers ascend the I[Ilinois river as far as this, the 
Illinois and Michigan canal commences here, and this 
is the present terminus of the railroad from Chicago 
to Galena. From here we took the railroad to Morris, 
passing La Salle which almost joins Peru, and severa) 
other enterprising towns and villages, among which 
Ottowa with a population of 1000 is the largest and 
most important. 

Saturday evening found us at the little village of 
Morris, the county seat of Grundy county, and there 
we spent the Sabbath very pleasantly, for the religi- 
gious privileges of the place are quite good. Early 
on Monday morning we set out for a carriage drive to 
Mrs. CuTLer’s, 20 miles south of Morris. 

Our course lay through the open prairie where we 
had abundant occupation and diversion in watching the 
beauties of nature—the finely rolling surface, the 
beautifully waving grass, the brilliant display of flow- 
ers where new kinds continually appeared to charm 


‘us, the sweet songsters’that’singing as they flew, rested 


and swung on the frail flower stems that glistened 
with the dew in the sunlight, the distant groves and 
occasional glimpses of water; and the humble homes 
of the prairie farmers, with fields of corn and potatoes 
about them, and noble herds of. cattle grazing in the 
vast meadow. 

We found Mrs. Cutter and family all well, and 
even more pleased with western l|.fe than they had 
anticipated. True, their log cabin lacks many of the 
comforts to which they have been accustomed, but they 
have sufficient philosophy and enthusiasm to overlook 
these and dwell upon the blessings now enjoyed and 
those yetin store for them; and with such spirits they 
cannot but succeed. Their new house is being built 
upon the open rolling prairie, which is considered 
healthier than near a stream or grove of trees. We 


‘spent two days here very agreeably, and then return- 


ing to Morris, took railroad to Chicago. 


he road lies mostly through a low wet prairie, oc- 


_casionally however the land is high, and towns and 


villages are not unfrequent. Joliet has a large quarry 
of very beautiful building stone, and several of its 
churches and public buildings being constructed of it, 
give the town a very fine appearance. 

Chicago, the most important commercial city of the 
West, is unfortunately located on a flat prairie at the 
water level. It makes a very little show except as 
one rides through the place. It is largely built up of 
brick and stone, has some very fine public buildings, 
especially the Court House and Second Presbyterian 


‘Church edifice, and many beautiful residences with 


shrubbery and shade trees enough to give it the name 
of Garden City. Notwithstanding its low site, the 
city is considered quite healthy owing to its fresh lake 
breezes. It has a population of nearly 50,000, and is 
The building stone used 
here comes from Joliet, the brick from Milwaukie, 
timber from the upper lakes, and vegetables and fruits 
mostly from Michigan, and the expenses of living 


there are of course greater than in cities where the 


country immediately surrounding is able to supply 
more of its wants. 
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( The following recipes arrived last fall—too late in| E.perserries ror Mepicine.—This fruit when 


the season to be of service, as the fruit had disappear- 
ed from market. We, therefore, reserved the article, | 
and doubt not it will now be acceptable to the read- 
ers.—EDITRESS. 


HOW TO USE ELDERBERRIES. 


Mrs. Barenam:—Having served an apprenticeship | 
of three years in the art of cooking, I suppose it will | 
be conceded that I know something about it, and see- | 
ing Aunt Fanny’s taste for elderberry pie, called in 
question by one of your correspondents, I, therefore, 
take the liberty of sending you our method of using | 
them. I know some who say they cannot eat them; 
the reason of this is, they do not know how to pre- 
pare them. When cooked by these recipes, they rel- 
ish them very much. 

It is strange that when there is a scarcity of fruit, 
as there was last year, people will lament the lack of 
fruit, when behold the fence corners are filled with 
these valuable bushes, bending down and overloaded 
with ripe delicious fruit that all goes to waste. You 
need never be at a loss for fruit to make pies, for it 
grows spontaneously. If I ever plant an orchard I 
intend to plant a goodly number of elderbushes, for I 
think if they were cultivated they would be much 
larger. Now you that have enterprize, and are plant- 
ing out fruit trees of all descriptions, just be wise and 
take a bit of advice from Cousin Jons, and while you 
are planting your orchard, set out a number of elder 
fruit trees. Remember other fruit is liable to fail, 
while this is a never-failing fruit. 


Evperserry Pie.—Prepare the crust as for apple 
pie—put the under crust on the platter and pour in 
the fruit till half an inch deep, then sprinkle two 
spoonfuls of flour and two of sugar over them, and 
pour on a teacupful of sour cream. Put on the up- 
per crust and bake thoroughly, and you will have a 
most delicious pie; the best. according to my taste, 
that can be prepared, and so say nearly all who taste 
them. A little nutmeg and loaf sugar grated over 
the pie when first taken from the oven, improves it. 


Daren Evoer Frurr.—This fruit is very easily dri- 
ed by spreading in pans under the stove or in the oven, 
and will make as good pies as though fresh, if they 
are soaked a few minutes in hot water before using. 
Some of our neighbors dry them by the bushel, for 
winter use. 


Evperserry Dumpiincs.—Make the crust as usual 
and put in the berries as you would other fruit. Boil 
them fast till the crust is done, then take them up and 
eat with a dip of white sugar and sour cream, and you 
will confess they are delicious. 


Evperserry Je.ty.—Take berries that are fully 
ripe and remove all unsound ones, pour a little water 
over them and press the juice out through a strong 
cloth. Put equal quantities of juice and molasses | 
into the preserving kettle and boil to the consistency 
of very thick molasses, stirring in three or four drops 
of lemon oil to the gallon. Put it up in stone or 
glass jars, and if to keep for the following summer, 
fit the covers air-tight by using bladder, or white of 
egg on paper, or sealing them, and put them in a cool 
place, and they will keep good as long as you wish. 

Ev.perserry Preserves.—These can be made by 
the same recipes as other fruit, and are the most 
healthy of any preserves I know of. 


Etprreerry Wine.—Press out the juice as you. 
would for jelly, and let it stand till it ferments, then 
add a quart of sugar and a few drops of cinnamon oil | 
to the gallon, and bottle it for use, and you will have 
an excellent quality of wine. 


| cooked is an excellent diet in cases of the flux. 


A 
brother and sister of mine who were severely attack- 
ed with this disease last year, were entirely cured by 
this, without the aid of medicine. 

So much for elder fruit. Yours, &c., 

Mt. Auburn, Shelby Co., Ind. Cousin Jonn. 





THE WIDOW’S CHARGE AT HER DAUGHTER’S BRIDAL. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Deal gently, thou, whose hand hath won 
The young bird from its nest away, 
Where careless ‘neath a vernal sun 
She gaily caroled day by day. 
The haunt is lone—the heart must grieve, 
From whence her timid wing doth soar, 
The pensive list at hush of eve, 
Yet hear her gushing song no more. 


Deal gently with her—thou art dear, 
Beyond what vestal lips have told; 
And like a lamp trom fountain clear, 
She turns confiding to thy fold: 
She. round thy sweet domestic bower, 
The wreathes of changeless love shall twine, 
Watch for thy step at vesper hour, 
And blend her holiest prayer with thine. 


Deal gently thou when far away, 
‘Mid stranger scenes her foot shall rove, 
Nor let thy tender care decay— 
The soul of woman lives on love. 
And shouldst thou, wandering, mark a tear, 
Unconscious from her eyelid break, 
Be pitiful, and soothe the fear 
That man’s strong heart can ne’er partake. 


A mother vields her gem to thee, 
On thy true breast to sparkle rare, 
She places ‘neath thy household tree 
The idol of her fondest care; 
And by thy trust to be forgiven 
When judgment wakes in terror wild, 
By all the treasured hopes of heaven, 
Deal gently with the widow's child. 


—————_——__-26o-o——— 


LIFE—A SIMILE. 


Life's like an Inn, where weary travelers stay ; 
Some only breakfast—and away ; 

Others to dinner stay, and are full fed; 

The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 
Hard is his lot who lingers out the day; 

Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 








WOMEN’S STATE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


mM... = Madre Society % THE WomeEN oF 
H10, will hold a meeting at Dayton, on ednesday, the 21st 
of & , the day of Salen. the State Fair. 

Auxilliary Societies are requested to send delegates, and 
counties which have not yet organized branch societies, it is 
hoped will defer doing so no longer. Let every woman who 
approves the principles and wg of this Society, and wishes 
te promote its interests, consider herself a member, and see to 
it that her town and county are represented. 

Rusiness of importance is to come before the meeting ; in 
addition to which, reports we trust will be presented from all 
parts of the State; and short addresses from Mrs GaGe and 
others may be ex ected. 

The present is an important crisis in the progress of the 
Temperance reform in Ohio, and while there is great reason 


for encouragement and paar there is need that every lover of 
u 


the cause should put fort 
the present time. 

oman’s sufferings from intemperance are manifold and 
immeasurable; none have greater inducements than she to 
labor for its overthrow ; and it is conceded by all, that woman 
can do much to aid this noble enterprize. Let us, then, have 


nwonted energy in its behalf at 


_a full meeting, and free consultation as to our future mode of 


action ; and we will hope before another year has passed, to 
disband with a Maine Law triumph. 
By order of the Committee. 





J.C. BATEHAM, President. } 
OG> Papers throughout the State are requested to copy. 
August 20, 1853. 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c., &c. | SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 
HE Subscribers have the pleasure of announcing | etyhpse pts Hrceclbed 


an immense stock of trees, &c., for the autumn trade—em- HORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., particu- 
bracing: larly invite the attention of Nurserymen, Venders and Plant- 
Standard Trees for Orchards. |ers, to their immense stock of trees of every description, being of 
Dwarf and Puramidal Trees for Gardens. unusually fine growth. 
Ornament | Trees for Streets, Parks and Pleasure Grounds. Standard Fruits—of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, &c. 
Rare and beautiful Lawn Trees. |for orchard planting, Vigorous stocks and well formed. 
New and rare Weeping Trees. Dwar, Pyramidal Pear Trees, on the best Angers or French 
Evergreen Trees, embracing the rarest species of Pines, Firs, Quince Stocks, (embracing every good variety that will work well) 
Spruces, Yews, Cedars, Junipers, &c. '2 years old, very beautiful, vigorous, and well formed. 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs. | Dwarf Cherries on Mahaleb Stocks, 1,2 and3 years old trees, 
Roses, of all classes. and embracing the newest and best sorts. finely formed and handsome. 
Dahlias, the finest English prize sorts. | Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, &c.—Our stock consists of 
« Chrys , including the finest of the new Pompone varie- | the choicest varieties, including the new celebrated sorts. 
es. 


| Grape Vines, of all the hardy sorts, with some 40 Foreign varie- 
Phloxes and Peonies, superb collecti 


ties, grown in pots from single eyes. We would particularly re- 
Bedding Plants, a complete assortment. |quest persons, who are desirous of purchasing, to examine the 
Roots, just imported from Holland, and of the finest above trees, as they are not only worked on the best stocks that 








uality. | can be procured and grown in good soil; but — are stout, stocky 
Hedge Plants. | and vigorous, maturing their wood early in the fall; and as we per- 
Box Edging. | sonally pay the most strict attention to our trees, in every stage of 
R “gus, &c., &e. 


% their growth, we feel that no stronger guarantee of accuracy can 
The favorable season has given every thing a vigorous and fine be given in this respe: t. 


=. All orders, whether for large or small quantities, execu- | Ornamental Trees, such as Horse Chestnuts, Sug-r and Silver 
with the greatest care, and in strictcompliance with the wishes Maples, Elms, Black Walnuts, Silver Abeles, Tulip Trees, &c., we 
of the purchaser. Packing done in the most secure and’skillful have very large and fine for street planting. 

manner. so that parcels can be transmitted thousands of miles, Shrubbery—A splendid collection, containing every thing new 
with safety. Nurserymen and dealers in trees will be supplied on and rare. ~ 


the most liberal terms. | Roses—One of the largest collection in the country, including all 
The following Catalogues are sent gratis and pre-paid to all who the Novelties. 


Also, the celebrated “ Augusta” Rose, which has 
apply and enclose postage stamp for each. given such universal satisfaction the present summer. 
0. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 8 Roots.—We are now receiving from Holland, by steamer, 
. 2. af Ornamental Trees, &c. a splendid importation of Bulbous Roots, comprising all the choicest 
No. 3. bed « Dahlias, Greenhouse Plants, &c. varieties. 
No. 4. Wholesale Catalogue. Green House Plants, Fuschias, Pompone Chrysanthemums, Ver- 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, b nas, Dahlias, Straw and Hedge Plants, &c., &c. 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. (# All articles packed in the best manner for transportation to 
September 1, 1853.-1tt any part of the United State; and all orders strictly complied with 
in every respect. For further particulars and prices. see Catalogues. 
ICKOR’S IMPROVED PORTABLE CIDER THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., 
MILL AND PRESS received the following premiums in 1852, September 1, 1853.-3tt Syracuse Nurseries, Syracuse, N. Y. 


viz:  & meh aAse meutee wees ent . 
A Silver Medal, at the Fairof the American Institute, New York. MERICAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR- 
The first um at the State Fair at Utica, N. Y. SERIES.—5000 Stanparp Pear Trees, 3 years old, 5 to 7 
Also, at the Columbia county, and Rensalaer County Fairs; anda feet high, mostly Virgalieu and Bartlett. 


diploma = the West Chester County Fair do. 2 years old, 3 to 5 feet high. includ'ng many other lead- 
ce Se 


mber 20th 36. ing varieties. These trees are all healthy and vigorous. 
Persons who live at an inconvenient distance from agencies may PEACH, one year from bud, strong and fine. 
order of me, and I will send the Mill and pay the freight. | 





20,000 Batsam Fir, 3 years cultivated, very fine. 
Order early so that you may not be disappointed. 10,000 AMERICAN ARBORVITS, 2 years cultivated. 
Letter from Mr. Cuanues M. Ciarx, Springfield, Ohio. | ‘The above, and many other articles are offered at wholesale, at 


| very low prices. 

SPRINGFIELD, Onto, May 1, 1852. Also, a genere! assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Mr. W. 0. Hicxox—Dear Sir: I purchased one of your improved Roses, Peonies, Phioxes, Spireas, Tulips, Hyacinths, &c., &c., at 

cider mills at the State Fair at Lancaster, Pa., last year. Since retail. ins patel ae 

then I have tested it effectually, and must say it surpasses any Particular attention is given to the cultivation of Harpy Evenr- 

Machine, for the purpose it is intended for, that I have ever seen, | @R&ENs, for Door-Yards and for Hedges. , 

and I have examined a many, before purchasing and since. | Catalogues furnished gratis. Orders solicited. 

Its construction being simple, it never gets out of order. It sur- | Address 


. DELL & COLLINS, 
passes my most sanguine expectation. CouldInot procure another September 1, 1853.-3tt Waterloo, Seneca Co., N.Y. 
one, I would not part with mine for four times the price of them, | —— = anmege 
as I know its value. Yours truly, Cuarues M. Ciarx. RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES.—T. C. 

tured W. 0. HICKOK, Harrisburg, Pa. | MAXWELL & BROTHERS would invite the attention of 
mae by J. M. McCULLOUGH, Cincinnati. 6 | purchasers to the superior stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
J. STAIR & SON, Cleveland. which they offer for sale this fall. Their trees are of the most ap- 
W. A. GILL & CO., Columbus. proved varieties. and unexceiled in health, vigor and beauty, and 
HARRISON & CO.,  /?_——— | they feel confident that they can give entire satisfaction, to ail who 

O. KITTREDGE & C 


| may favor them with their orders, both in price and quality. Pur- 
chasers are requested to call and «xamine. 

60,000 Apple Trees, large and thrifty. 

30,000 Pear Trees, more than half Dwarfs, of the best kinds, and 
autinmeaneh eee - ae beauty. 

| 20, erry es, first quality in every re: t. 
GREAT CHANCE TO BUY FOWLS.—Hav-| “5,000 Peach Trees, one year from bud 
ing numerous calls from abroad for fowls suitable for exhibi- 2,000 Plum Trees, mostly on Peach. 
tion at the State or County Fairs, I have concluded to offer to the | 2,000 Apricot Trees, one and 2 years—fine. 
lic the whole of my original stock, and at very reasonable 2,000 Quince Trees. 


9 yton. 
E. R. SHANKLAND & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. | 
{e Descriptive Circulars sent free to all post-paid applicants. | 
August 15, 1853. 





rms, as follows: 6,000 Grape Vines, mostly Isabella. 
One pair Brahma Pootras, the hen two years old, weighs 11 ed Mice Chistead Tanne tonne nee : 
-_ 4 cock one year old, 11 ths.; the best I could find in $12.00 | ,3:000 Balsam Fir Trees, 2 to 4 years in Nursery—fine. 
eS SE RCT os ee eee : vj #1 
Two trios Gray Shanghais, each a cock and two hens...... 20. 80,000 Arbor Vitw, for Hedges—8 to 30 inches. 


Also, a general assortment of smaller Fruits, Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

: }~ = < Mee Bo en pceveh sob eed vanten Meme Ues oa ty Trees carefully packed and promptly shipped. » &e 
One pair of Bremen Geese. ...... 2.0... ce eeee cece ec eeeeeees 10.00 Old Castle Nurseries, Geneva, N. bei Sept. 1, 1853.-3tat en 
One pair of China Geese........... se eeeree genes be eeeeeseces 10.00 HIBBS’ PATENT CLOVER BULLER AND 
The above are now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded to | @¥ « CLEANER.—The subscriber would call the attention of clo- 
those who may want them, immediately, on the receipt of the or- | yer raisers to this most excellent Machine. It will hull from fifteen 
ders, to any point desired. They are without exception a choice | to twenty bushels ® day, and clean it as it goes. Itis so construc- 
lot; and are certain to please the fancy. They were the objects of | ted that stones or nails cannot hurt ic. Any person wishing such 
my search during a tour of three weeks in the States of Connecti-| 4 Machine can see it at Wm. A. GrLL’s Agricultural Warehouse, 
ay: = te doa Mowted ball county, Ohio aa, - ~ all communications addressed to EDWARD 

ess, J. C. Catiin, Newton Falls, Trum 3 4 : , Col ’ Obi ‘ a 

September 1, 1853. ’ ’ JOHN C. CATLIN. fs iy api ouse, Columbus, Ohio, will receive prompt at- 


pS > ae 1 will warrant this Machine to give entire satistaction whens 
REMIUM STRAWBERRY PLANTS. — The | in operation. County and State Rights for sale. It will he evkae 

















Supplementary Catalogue of Trees, Shrubs and Plants for | ited at the State Fair at Dayton. EDWARD REEVE. 
1853 and '54, comprising all the choicest —e of Le ary ane Columbus, August 15, 1853.-3t* 
i t to post-paid icants, who enclose stamps. 
one ee Suawbory Plante, in juan . at the lowest rates. - URHAM BULL FOR SALE.—At my Farm on 
WM. R. PRINCE & CO., Darby, 4 miles west of Circleville, I have for sale, one full 
Linnean Garden and Nursery. | blooded short-horn Durham Bull, three years old, and warranted. 


Flushing, (L. L.,) N. ¥., July 15, 1853.-2t* Near Circleville, Aug. 1, 1853.-2t* NELSON FRANKLIN. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onro CuttivaTor Orrice, August 27, 1853. 


The better qualities of farmers’ produce and manufacture are still | 


in good demand, and yield the best profit; this is especially true of | 
Dairy products. The Grain market has not advanced, as some an” 
ticipated, but is firm, and remunerative to the producer. 

New York, August 27.—Flour, $5.31 for good Ohio. Wheat, 
prime Ohio, $1.31. Corn, mixed Western, 74c. Butter 12@16c. for 
Ohio. Cheese 8c. 

Cincinnati, August 27.—Flour $4.05@$4.10, for good brands. 
Wheat 75 @80c. for red; 83c. for white. Corn 50c. Oats, 40;@42c. 
Barley 45@50c. Rye 60c. 
sweet, l4c. Cheese, 8c.; 


English Dairy 10c. 

ESTH ER INSTITUTE. 
LATE COLUMBUS FEMALE SEMINARY. 
TEACHERS. 


Lewis Hey , Presiding Principal—Latin and German Languages» | 
and Mental and Moral Science. 
Miss Aanes W. Begecuer, Acting Principal—Higher English 
Branches. 
Miss Marearet A. BaiLeEy—Mathematics, &c. 
Miss Lavinia SCHNEBLY, se | ere. ee and Flower | 


Prof. T. G 


. WorM_Ley, M. D. acme on Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy. 
Miss Mary W. AtcuEerson—Drawing and Painting. 
Mr. Aueustus Witte—French, &c 
Mr. C. Minster—Instrumental Music. 
Mr. E. DryeER—Vocal Music. 
Miss Hannau E. PowELL—Matron. 


(THE Second Academic year of this Institution will 
commence on Wednesday, the 28th day of September, A. D. 
1853, and close on Wednesday, the 28th day of June, 1854. The 
year will be divided into three terms, of twelve weeks each, allow- 
ing short vacations between the terms. The School will be open- 
ed in the new building on the grounds recently owned by Rev. Dr. 
Hoag, on Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, nearly opposite the Public 
Square. The regular course of study will be full and thorough, 
embracing all the branches usually taught in Female Schoolsof the 
highest character. The course in the Collegiate Department will 

occu y four years. 
or further particulars apply to the a. 


S HEYL, 
September 1, 1853. Proprietor and Presiding Principal. 
MPROVED POULTRY.—Those who may wish to 


purchase fine fowls, can find as good as the East affords, for 
sale by the subscriber at moderate prices. 
Birds sold by me, that are not what I represent them to be, can 
be returned, and the money will be refunded. Ww.s.L 
: O., July 1, 1853.-4t* 


RE. AT FRUIT ORCHARD. —Three ' Thousand 

Peach and Two Thousand Apple Trees, of the best Market 
varieties, in thrifty condition and commencing to bear—on Pomona 
Farm, at West Jefferson, 14 miles from Columbus, on the Xenia 
Railroad, accessible by cars from this city in half an hour, several 
times a day. 

The Farm consists of 120 acres of excellent land, in a healthy 
and pleasant location, and will be sold at a bargain, as the Proprie- | 
tor’s other business precludes him from > bere attention. 

September 1, 1853. BATEHAM. 


CULTIVATOR. 


Butter, 11@12%c. for Packers; Prime | 


VOL, IX. 


SALE OF IMPORTED STOCK. 


| 66 ‘THE, MADISON COUNTY IMPORTING 
. COMPANY,” will offer for sale to the highest bidder, on 
the 27th of September next, their entire herd of stock, which has 
been selected by the first of judges from the best herds of poeens, 
and imported with great care. Their stock consists of 24 head of 
ure bred Short Horns—14 Bulls from 1 to 3 years old, 8 Cows and 
eifers, and 2 Calves; 20 Leicester Sheep, and 12 Suffolk Hogs. 
The stock can be seen and examined at this place at any time 
until the day of sale. Catalogues giv et names and pedigrees, can 
| be had by addressing the Secretary, at this place, or at the office of 
the Ohio Cultivator, after September = 
Sale to commence at 10 o'clock, A. M 
JESSE WATSON, President. 
J. T. Lacy, Secret 
London, Madison County, Ohio, August 20, 1853. 








OWLS FOR SALE.—Shanghais, Golden Phea- 
sants, Guelderlands, Bolton Greys and Polands, at low prices. 
Youne Cuickxens.—Cochin Chinas, Buff Shanghais, White and 
Dominique do.; and Golden Pheasants, at $2 P pair; Polands $1, 
| for the present month only. 
They are warranted pure. JAIRUS ORDWAY. 
Columbus, O., September 1, 1853.-1t* 


| |GTANDING CORN FOR SALE.—On Thursday, 

15th September inst., 400 acres of standing corn will be sold by 
Auction, in lots, on Dun’s farm, near Dublin, Franklin county, O. 
al September 1, 1853.-1t* 


- 2M ANSFIELD’S CLOVER-HULLING AND 
CLEANING MACHINE—Was awarded at the Ohio State 
Fairs of 1850, 1851, and 1852, the First Premiums, Diplomas, and 
Silver Medals. Warranted to hull and clean from 20 to 40 bushels 
| ® day, or from 2 to 5 bushels hour. Cash price of Machine $95. 
| Manufactured and for sale by M. H. MANSFIELD, 
Anges 5, © 1, 1853.-3t* Ashland, Ohio. 


AMS FOR SALE.—I will sell 11 pure bred 
SpantsH Mertno Rams. They are good sized, well formed, 
| fine ~ ge heavy shearers; and 9 of them sired by my stock Ram 
| VICTO Several of these were from ATwoop Ewes. Also, one 

4s French Ram. Price—generally $10; a superior — hi on 
Average ® Ram fleece this year, $3.99. 
| Ravenna, Portage county, O., August 1, 1853.-3t* 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR 
SALE.—40,000 Peach trees of one year’s growth on the bud; 
40,000 Apple; 5,000 standard cherries; 8,000 Dwarf Pears and Cher- 
ries, each containing all the most esteemed varieties, and of large 
| size; also, standard Pears, Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, Almonds, 
|Grapes, Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c., &c.; 100,000 
| Seedling Silver Leaved Maples, of one year’s growth; 50,000 De- 
| | ciduous and Evergreen Ornamental trees, of large size. 
Persons residing at the South and West, shouldsend their orders 
oz. Catalogues, with prices annexed, will be sent to all appli- 
jcants. Address, ISAAC PULLEN 
\" _August 1, 1858. -Am* 


EADING’S NEW PATENT HORSE-POWER 
CORN SHELLER. Pricer $35.—This Machine will shell 150 
bushels of Corn per hour, attached to a four Horse-Lever Power, 
| separating the corn from the cobs, and without breaking the corn 
| in the least, or the cobs to any extent; and even 200 bushels per 
| hour may be shelled by applying more power. 
| With a single horse on an endless chain-power, the same Ma- 
| chine will shell 50 bushels per hour, with one man and boy to tend 
lit. Itis made of thorough Iron, wal weighs 230 pounds. The cyl- 
inder is only 4 feet long; takes up no room, and is run by a 3 inch 
belt in the same manner, and to the same power, as an ordinary 
Wheat Thresher. 

Its advantages are its cheapness, simplicity and durability, ove 
all other shellers, together with the amount of work it will 
form, with about one-half the power of any other Machine of its 
|capacity. It commends itself to the farming community for all the 
above reasons, together with the small number of hands it requires 
in its operation. 

It is only attached to the floor 5 ' two small iron dogs, and as 
soon as the party is done shelling, it is set aside out of the way. 
This Machine will be exhibited in operation at the Ohio State Fair, 
at Dayton, this month. 

It is not yet manufactured in this State, but arrangements are 


making for it. 
For State or County Rights, apply to J. M. READING, 
Flemington, New Jersey. 

















Hightstown, New Jersey. 





September 1, 1853. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will be 
inserted on the terms following : 

For six lines or less, two insertions.....seseeseeee.81 00 
Longer advertisements, per hundred words, Ist time 1 00 
Do for each subsequent insertion...... 

Advertisements will be estimated to contain 12 words in each 
line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No Adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement, Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnish- 
| ed free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with 
| such remarks as the editors may deem just. 
























